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REDEEMING THE WEST 


WHAT THE GREAT KLAMATH PROJECT MEANS 
IN GOVERNMENT RECLAMATION 





By C. J. Buancuarp 


Assistant, United States Reclamation Service 





The tremendous significance of the government’s vast irrigation work in the West is here 
shown by these authentic details of the great Klamath project. Appended is a table giving 
the present status also of ail authorized projects, contemplating the ultimate redemption of 
more than 1,800,000 acres. The consideration of these and kindred matters is the object of 
the National Irrigation Congress to be held at Boise, Idaho, September 3-8 inclusive. 





lines of steel connect more than 
eleven thousand miles of our con- 
tinent, once said: “Next to the Deity the 
engineer comes nearer being a creator 
than men of any other profession. He 
only wants a cheerful banker to ad- 
vance the wherewithal for expenses, and 
he will attack any problem in nature 
and master every difficulty in construc- 
tion.” 

Having such a banker as Uncle Sam 
behind him, the United States Reclama- 
tion Service Engineer shows not the 


\ FAMOUS railroad builder, whose 








slightest hesitation in tackling proposi- 
tions which tax his ingenuity to the ut- 
most and call for all of his courage and 
resource in their accomplishment. 

The preliminary work of a national 
irrigation project involves such a multi- 
plicity of details that the layman when 
informed of the formula under which 
the work proceeds, is prone to wonder 
that actual construction is ever begun. 
Under the most favorable conditions it 
is rarely possible to complete the pre- 
liminary surveys of one of these large 
projects in less than a year, and in case 
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MAP OF THE KLAMATH PROJECT EMBRACING LANDS IN OREGON AND CALIFORNIA, SHOWING SOURCES OF SUPPLY, 
AND VAST REGION TO BE IRRIGATED 


the plans provide for the storage of 
water behind high dams, construction can 
rarely be ordered until a careful study 
of the stream flow has been made. This 
study must be maintained for a suf- 
ficient length of time to furnish an ac- 
curate record of the character of the 
stream at all seasons of the year and 
over a period of several years. But for 
the fact that the government, through its 
Hydrographic Branch, had been main- 
taining gauging stations on the most im- 
portant western rivers for many years, it 
is doubtful if actual construction could 


have begun on more than three or four 
out of the twenty-four projects upon 
which work is either under way or will 
commence this spring. 

The settlement of questions of purely 
personal matters, such as adjustment of 
claims, purchase of rights of way, etc., 
involving no engineering features, are 
frequently more trying and consume 
more time and labor than the work of 
digging canals and building dams. In 
every community the human equation is 
injected in matters of private property, 
in schemes for personal aggrandizement 
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which endanger the success of the greater 
work, and which give way unwillingly 
and usually only when the pressure of 
public sentiment threatens the promotor 
with social ostracism or financial ruin. 

The Klamath project, which recently 
received the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior, and for which a con- 
tract covering an important unit of con- 
struction has just been made, presented a 
multitude of difficulties of this nature and 
others which gave the government engin- 
eers many hours of discouragement and 
more than once seemed destined to wreck 
all their hope of initiating a great work 
of reclamation there. 

This project embraces lands in Ore- 
gon and California and presents inter- 
state features which involved new ques- 
tions for the legal experts of the gov- 
ernment and of the states. The irrigable 
lands include the beds of two navigable 
lakes which must be drained. The matter 
of drainage and subsequent damage to 
navigation required simultaneous legis- 
lation on the part of the states and of 
Congress. The states of California and 
Oregon by legislative decree gave to the 
government the beds of Lower Klamath 
and Tule Lakes, and Congress granted 
permission to the Reclamation Service to 
uncover these beds, to irrigate the land 
so exposed, and to offer it to home- 
seekers in eighty-acre farm units, pro- 
vided they would live thereon, cultivate 
the soil, and repay to the government in 
ten years, without interest, the pro rata 
cost of the irrigation works. These mat- 
ters were adjusted satisfactorily, the leg- 
islatures having expedited the resolution 
making the donation of lake beds and 
Congress having been equally obliging in 
granting permission to destroy naviga- 
tion. ‘Then came the necessity for har- 
monizing the vested rights in land and 
water in the valley, in order that all 
might be brought into one community 
of common interest to develop on the 
broadest plan possible the latent resources 
of the whole region. The spirit of push 
and energy which characterizes nearly 
every progressive movement in the West, 
was not lacking in the Klamath basin. 
The land owners and the merchants quite 
generally extended hearty and helpful co- 
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operation, and it is to their industry and 
forcefulness more than to any efforts on 
the part of the Reclamation Service that 
all of the obstacles were finally over- 
come. 

Today the government is in control of 
the entire water supply and practically 
all of the land in private ownership has 
been signed up to come under the gov- 
ernment canals. This marks the pass- 
ing of the private ditch owner and the 
canal company, and ushers in a monopoly 
of the water resources of the valley, a 
monopoly, however, in which the land 
owner in the valley is a stockholder and 
in which all have equal voice in its 
operation and equal share in its benefits. 
Under the new regime a system of com- 
monsense home rule is to obtain which 
will work for the fullest development of 
the valley’s abundant resources, and 
which is destined to place this favored 
region in the forefront among the na- 
tion’s prosperous and populous agricul- 
tural communities. 

The Klamath project provides for the 
reclamation of about 240,000 acres of 
fertile valley and lake bottom lands in 
the Klamath Basin in Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. It stands out unique among the 
several stupendous works proposed by 
the Reclamation Service, and involves 
features of irrigation, storage and drain- 
age in unusual combination. About fifty- 
five per cent of the total irrigable area is 
United States public land, and about 
sixty-two per cent is located in Oregon. 
The topographic features as shown on 
the map are singularly interesting. Nature 
has kindly placed the water and the land 
in such nice juxtaposition that the engin- 
eering works required are comparatively 
simple, and the average cost for irriga- 
tion per acre is the lowest of any of the 
projects so far approved by the gov- 
ernment. 

The Klamath project is naturally di- 
vided into two distinct parts—the Upper 
and the Lower projects—each having a 
separate source of water supply. The 
Upper project provides for the irriga- 
tion of about 50,000 acres in Langells, 
Yonna, Poe and Upper Klamath Val- 
leys. These valleys are drained by Lost 
River, which rises in Clear Lake and 
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winds its devious way for more than sixty 
miles, finally emptying into Tule Lake, 
which is only six miles distant from the 
source of the river. Storage for the Upper 
project is provided in Clear Lake reser- 
voir by constructing a dam across Lost 
River two miles below its junction with 
Willow Creek. The capacity will be 
462,356 acre-feet. An auxiliary reser- 
voir, known as the Horsefly, with a 
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tion of lands in Klamath and Lower Poe 
Valleys and the reclamation of Lower 
Klamath and Tule lakes, by drainage. 
The principal source of water supply is 
Upper Klamath Lake, which has an area 
of 80,000 acres and is at an elevation 
of 4142 feet above sea level. The diver- 
sion point for the main canal is at the 
head of Link River, the outlet of the lake, 
one mile above the town of Klamath 

Falls. Two canals, 























DIGGING THE MAIN CANAL 
OF THE KLAMATH PRO- 
JECT; MORE THSN ONE 
HUNDRED MILES OF MAIN 
CANAL WILL BE REQUIRED 


capacity of 125,000 
acre-feet, will be 
formed by construct- 
ing a dam across Mil- 
ler Creek. The Clear 
Lake dam will be 
thirty feet high, 
twenty feet wide on 
top, and eight hun- 
dred and fifty feet 
long. The Horsefly 
dam will be seventy 
feet high, twenty feet 
wide on top, and four hundred and 
eighty feet lon. Both dams wil be con- 
structed of earth and rock. The total 
length of uhe main canals of the Upper 
project will be seventy miles. There will 


be three crossings by inverted siphons, 
two over Lost River, one over Miller 
Creek, with total length of 3212 feet. 
The estimated cost of the Upper project 
is $947, 776. 


The Lower project involves the irriga- 





EXCAVATING A TUNNEL IN THE KLAMATH PROJECT; 
DETAILS OF THE UNDERTAKING 


“=] one on each side of 
the river, having a 
total length of fifty 
miles and a capacity 
of 1800 feet per 
second, will cover the 
irrigable lands. The 
branch canals _ will 
have a length of fifty- 
two miles, with one 
hundred and _ sixty 
miles of laterals and 
a capacity of 1264 
second- feet. The 











ONE OF THE EXPENSIVE 


plans provide for four crossings, concrete 
and steel pipe, the inverted siphons hav- 
ing a total length of 12,535 feet. 

The plans for draining Lower Klam- 
and Tule lakes are exceedingly simple. 
The present level of Lower Klamath 
Lake is preserved by a natural dike or 
ledge of basalt, which extends across 
Klamath River near Keno. It is _pro- 
posed to excavate a canal about nine feet 
deep through this dike, by means of 
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which most of the water in Lower Kla- 
math Lake will be drawn into Klamath 
River. The canals from Upper Klamath 
Lake will then be extended over the ex- 
posed bed to provide for its irrigation. 
Tule Lake has its only source of supply 
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Link River is tapped with a tunnel three- 
quarters of a mile in length with a cross 
section of thirteen and a half feet by 
thirteen and a half feet, and faced with 
cement its entire length. More than 
one hundred miles of main canals will be 

required to supply 
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LOST RIVER, THE STREAM 
THAT DRAINS THE FOUR 
VALLEYS INCLUDED’ IN 
THE UPPER  KLAMATH 
PROJECT 


in Lost River. This 
supply is to be cut 
off from the lake and 
utilized for the irri- 
gation of the irrigable 
lands in the valley of 
Lost River. Tule Lake 
will then dry up and 
later its bed will be 
irrigated from the 
canal system of the 
lower project. 

The estimated cost 
of the entire project 
is $4,500,000. Con- 
tracts for the first 
nine miles of the main canal were 
awarded to a Portland, Oregon firm, for 
$377,330, on February 16th, and the 
work of excavation is already well under 
way. This canal at the lower end will 
be forty-five feet wide on the bottom, 
sixty feet wide on top, and six feet deep. 

















"the whole valley. 

As all of the pub- 
lic land is covered 
with water it can not 
now be filed upon 
under the Homestead 
Act. Settlement will 
not be possible on 
these lands until they 
are fully reclaimed. 
The large holdings in 
private ownership are 
under contract to be 
subdivided and sold 
to actual settlers who 
will reside on the 
land. A large area 
is now on the market 








A PICTURESQUE PORTION OF THE AUKNEY CANAL, DIRECTLY BELOW ITS HEAD 
KLAMATH RIVER PROJECT 


at prices ranging from $10 to $50 per 
acre and opportunities are exceedingly 
favorable for intending home-makers to 
secure valuable farms at reasonable 
prices. 

In order to facilitate the dissemination 


of accurate and reliable information 
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TULE LAKE, LOOKING TOWARD BLOODY POINT; 


concerning this region, its climate, crops, 
and the opportunities for purchasing 
property therein, the farmers have 
formed an association known as the Klam- 
ath Water Users’ Association at Klamath 
Falls, Oregon, and home-seekers and 
investors may address this association 
with the assurance that their inquiries 








THIS LAKE IS TO BE DRAINED AND RECLAIMED 


will receive and careful 
sideration. 

The Klamath Basin lies on both sides 
of the boundary line of California and 
Oregon about equi-distant from San 
Francisco and Portland, and about one 
hundred and fifty miles east of the 


Pacific Coast between the Cascades and 


prompt con- 








KLAMATH RIVER, AS IT MEANDERS THROUGH THF TULE 





AND SWAMPY LANDS WHICH WILL BE LOST TO ART, BUT 


GAINED TO AGRICULTURE BY THE WORK OF THE UNITED STATES RECLAMATION SERVICE 
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THE TOWN OF KLAMATH FALLS IS BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED UPON THE BANKS OF LAKE EWANA 


the main range of the Rocky Mountains. 
It is situated in Modoc and Siskiyou 
counties, California, and Klamath County, 
Oregon, and embraces about one-half 
million acres, a considerable portion of 
which is orcupied by a string of lakes, 
the largest being Upper Klamath Lake, 
and the others, Lower Klamath, Tule, 
Clear, and Goose lakes. 


The Klamath Indian Reservation is in 
this basin and contains a large area of 
irrigable lands which ultimately may be 
thrown open to settlement under an ex- 
tension of the government system of irri- 
gation. 

The altitude of the basin is about 4000 
feet and the climate healthy. Settlers 
from any of the northern tier of States 
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LINK RIVER, THE TURBULENT STREAM WHICH CONNECTS UPPER KLAMATH LAKE WITH LAKE EWANA 
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will not need to become acclimated here. 
Surrounding the basin is a region of wild 
beauty containing some of the greatest 
natural wonders of the world, among 
which is the weirdly beautiful Crater 
Lake. Forest-covered mountains sur- 
round the valley and the timber resources 
of this section are enormous. The esti- 
mates of the experts as to the pine and 
red fir forests tributary to Upper Klam- 
ath range from ten to fifteen billion feet. 

Owing to the comparatively high alti- 
tude and the consequent occurrence of 
frosts, the growing season is short and 
the products restricted to grasses, grains, 
vegetables and hardy fruits. Alfalfa will 
always be an important crop, the two 
cuttings annually yielding four tons or 
more per acre worth $5 per ton in the 
stack. Cattle can then be pastured in the 
same field for the balance of the year and 
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such pasturage rents readily for $2 per 
acre. The vast area of out-range sur- 
rounding the basin and extending far up 
the mountains assures the permanence of 
an important live stock industry provid- 
ing a first-class market for the hay and 
forage of the farmers. More than 25,- 
000 head of beef cattle are shipped annu- 
ally to market from this section now and 
the horses from this region are in demand 
by the United States army at from $125 
to $150 each. Soil experts predict the 
establishment of beet sugar factories in 
the valley as the conditions are particu- 
larly favorable for the cultivation of this 
vegetable. The beets grown experiment- 
ally here show a very high percentage 
of sugar. ‘Tests show that the Tule lands 
are especially adapted to the growing of 
celery, asparagus, potatoes, and fodder 
for dairy animals. 





of the United States in land values alone. 





STATUS OF GOVERNMENT IRRIGATION 


The following figures from official records show how the reclamation of the arid 
lands is progressing rapidly under the direction of the Reclamation Service. Nearly 
every project is capable of extension so as to redeem many more thousand acres. The 
total sum set aside for all three classes of projects is $32,870,000, and the amount of 
land to be irrigated is 1,859,000 acres. The average value of irrigated land in the United 
States is $47 per acre. This acreage will therefore add $87,373,000 to the taxable property 
According to results in the west the average 
annual income from irrigated land is $25 per acre. On this basis an income of $46,475,000 
per annum will be added to the nation’s wealth: 


Prosects UNpEr Construction 


for Beginning Acres 

STATE PROJECTS Construction Irrigable 
Raa cee bles ss ok SEE oe ere Scio wb ae Nie Su eTe $3,600,000 180,000 
SN a7 bs os ak A Uncompahgre ..... Locate ites 2,500,000 125,000 
PD aa S ox cos se oewannawe Se “i See eer earner. 1,300,000 60,000 
Nebraska and Wyoming...... RDA ENERO oooh aw suena neces 3,500,000 100,000 
eee Truckee-Carson .............. 2,740,000 100,000 
EN MRERKGOO. ba cece cack eee ae EMINENT ois 6s Sw si widen swin'naicinwie mai 280,000 10,000 
MOMIEPIED AMON: 5 ihc ns cacuseel eee te EES cos a cuos. cin ese oe 2,100,000 80,000 
OE coe, EE SNMP 3 o5504-sGssssaxuwe ea 2,250,000 125,000 
Oregon and California......... ARMGRIN ROBES. j 555 e 6 csc ase sen 1,000,000 236,000 
MERLE GCb in cas sGeena~ se aewies Payette-Boise .............+.: 1,300,000 250,000 

Prosects For Wuicn Bins Have Been ReceIveD 

California and Arizona........ Os SRE Ee Nt A ee $3,000,000 85,000 
ere ee ee RORERIOY 5 ow oe odewas selene ants 900,000 35,000 
Montana and North Dakota....Fort Buford.................. 1,800,000 60,000 


Prosecrs AppROVED BY THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


INES veikcs keene exes mee ON EE eee er $2,250,000 100,000 
Co SS eee! eS ee ae 1,000,000 200,000 
ow Lh eee eee eee es sree 15,000 
RINE Son aia on S.sic hs nisin So Burord-Trenton ........5..5-<5 550,000 18,000 
WGERRUON 6 og Soo enn ovis anne Palouse (postponed).......... 2,800,000 80,000 


Amount Set Aside 





























IN THE HIGHEST SIERRA. 


By Joseru N. Le Conte 


Photographs by the Author 


HE Yosemite Valley may well be 

called the crowning glory of the 

Sierra Nevada mountains. Every 
year thousands of visitors enjoy its 
majestic cliffs and waterfalls, and many 
have been the written descriptions of this 
world-renowned spot. Of late years, the 
Kings river canyon has attracted an in- 
creasing number of mountain lovers, and 
several articles have appeared in Sunset 
and other publications which are tending 
to increase the travel thereto. But of the 
great mountain mass which lies between 
them, of this, the grandest portion of 
our High Sierra, which blocks the direct 
travel from one to the other, and to which 
these canyons as well as many others are 
tributary, almost nothing is known to the 
traveling public, and practically nothing 
has been written of a detailed nature. It 
is with the idea of calling attention to 
this little-known region, and of attract- 
ing thither a few mountain enthu- 
siasts, that the following brief account is 
attempted: 

Before taking up the description of 
routes and scenery through this magnifi- 
cent mountain range, it will be necessary 
for the reader to have at least a general 
idea of its topography, which, though 
highly complex in detail, is wonderfully 
simple in its broad outlines. By refer- 
ence to the small sketch map, (see page 
224), it will be observed that this part of 
the Sierra Nevada, like that to the north, 
consists of a gently sloping plateau, ris- 
ing gradually eastward from the San 
Joaquin valley for a distance of seventy- 
five miles to the crest of the range, and 
then dropping off in one tremendous leap 
to the desert valleys of the Great Basin 
in from five to ten miles. 

The altitude attained by the crest in 
this portion averages 13,000 to 14,000 
feet, and the drainage from the snow- 


capped summits has given rise to a series 
of rivers, which cut their way to the val- 
ley through roughly parallel transverse 
canyons of extraordinary depth. The 
Yosemite Valley and Merced river is one 
of these, fed by the snowy group of Mt. 
Lyell. Next south of this is the San 
Joaquin, which is divided into two great 
branches, the middle and south forks. 
Still further south is the middle fork of 
the Kings river, followed by the south 
fork of the same stream, upon which is 
situated the Kings river canyon. It is 
evident, then, that to reach the summit 
country from the west, one has but to 
follow up the main canyons, or the great 
divides between the water courses, or in 
any case has but minor tributaries and 
gorges to cross, but to make the trip from 
Yosemite to the Kings river canyon par- 
allel to the summit of the range he has 
to cross all the great river canyons, as 
well as the snowy divides between them. 
Furthermore, the trails in this portion 
are not well marked; in fact, the trav- 
eler must depend principally on his own 
general idea of the country in order to 
get through at all. But, on the other 
hand, the direct route through is not 
rough, and with the aid of a guide, or 
one member of the party familiar with 
mountain life, there should be no diffi- 
culty in working a way through this mag- 
nificent mountain region. 

In passing, I may say that there are 
two possible routes. One, the high moun- 
tain route, which has not yet been com- 
pletely worked out, lies between 8000 
and 12,000 feet above the sea, and is not 
safely attempted by anyone unfamiliar 
with the details of the country. ‘The 
other, or middle route, is further west, 
and is the one to be preferred. While it 
does not pass through the highest portion 
of the range, side trips of one or two 
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TEHIPITE DOME ON THE MIDDLE FORK OF KINGS RIVER 


days’ duration will in any portion bring 
the traveler to the crest region. It is 
this route which will therefore be de- 
scribed. 

The start can be made best from the 
north, the reason for this being that the 
roughest part of the journey is at its 
southern end, which should, therefore, be 
left until the season is as far advanced 
as possible, and the packs have become 
light. A good starting point is Summer- 


dale, or Fish Camp, on the Raymal stage 
road, about seven miles west of Wawona. 
This settlement is in the heart of the 
great sugar-pine forest belt, and a 
network of old lumber roads and trails 
extends away to the east through the 
deserted sites of many saw mills, to the 
Beasore meadows on the southern slope 
of the great divide between the Merced 
and San Joaquin rivers. From this point 
the old Mammoth trail trends eastward. 
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MT. RITTER, THE SOURCE OF THE SAN JOAQUIN RIVER 
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THE HIGH SIERRA AT THE HEAD OF THE KINGS RIVER—-A PLATEAU OF SNOW-CAPPED PEAKS NEARLY THRE 
MILES ABOVE THE SEA 
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THIS ISN'T THE JUNGFRAU, IT’S THE HIGH SIERRA OF CALIFORNIA LOOKING SOUTH FROM LYELL GLACIER 








RIDGES LIKE THIS, SAW TEETH OF MAJESTIC CLIFFS, ARE ALL ABOUT LYELL 
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MT. KING AND THE GROUP OF PEAKS NEAR PARADISE VALLEY 
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‘ MT. LYELL, HEADWATERS OF THE TUOLUMNE AND MERCED RIVERS 
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AMONG THE SUMMIT PEAKS OF THI SAN JOAQUIN SIERRA 
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SIMPSON MEADOW, ON THE MIDDLE FORK OF KINGS RIVER 

















IN THE 
through the Chiquita and Jackass 
meadows and through splendid timbered 
country, but edging continually toward 
the rim of the great San Joaquin canyon, 
which parallels the route just to the 
south. Finally, after crossing Granite 
creek, a splendid clear tributary, the 
great spurs of the Merced divide force 
us out on the very edge of the San 
Joaquin canyon, and a fine view is ob- 
tained over the rugged country at the 
junction of its two main forks. 

The trail now plunges down into the 
canyon of the middle fork, and for 3,200 
feet it zigzags down the rocky slope, for 
we must cross the river at this point, 
where a substantial sheep bridge spans 
the otherwise impassable torrent. <A 
short, steep climb up the other side soon 
brings us over the low ridge which 
divides the south from the middle fork 
of the San Joaquin, and we bear off 
through the timbered country to the south 
just at the brim of the latter canyon. 

The course of the south fork of the 
San Joaquin is rather unique amongst 
Sierra streams, inasmuch as its course is 
toward the northwest, or almost parallel 
to the main crest of the Sierra. The 
forest-covered plateau on either side, or 
the course of its own deep canyon fur- 
nishes, therefore, a most obvious pathway 
which leads us for many miles into the 
very heart of the Highest Sierra. It is 
fed by four great tributaries from the 
east, Mono Creek, Bear Creek, Piute 
Branch, and Evolution Creek. Each of 
these in turn furnishes a possible route 
toward the crest region. 

For the first twenty-five miles after 
crossing the Middle fork, our route passes 
over this timbered plateau above the river 
canyon, and then descends to Mono creek. 
Throughout its lower course Mono creek 
flows in a wide, almost level valley cov- 
ered with reddish sandy soil and a sparse 
growth of timber. Higher up it comes 
through a magnificent canyon 
whose walls rise to a height of 2,000 feet 
above the stream. The southern wall is 
esnecially fine, and at intervals side- 
gorges break through it, forming deep 
recesses about whose heads are the snowy 
summits of the Abbott group, nearly 
14.000 feet in elevation. A rough trail 


down 
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leads up the north bank of the stream 
across the mountains to Owens valley, 
and a side trip to the splendid Alpine 
region about the headwaters of the creek 
is well worth the time. The deep re- 
cesses on the south wall are known as the 
lirst, Second, Third and Fourth recesses. 
Of these the Second is the largest, and 
easy access to it is obtained by an old 
sheep trail. The stupendous scenery 
about the head of the Second, Third and 
Fourth recess it is quite impossible for 
me to give an idea of in the short space 
of this article. Suffice it to say that they 
are headed by Mt. Abbott (13,700 feet), 
as yet unconquered by the mountain 
climber; Mt. Gabb (13,582 feet), and a 
number of othres of nearly equal height, 
breaking off in tremendous precipices to 
the north and west. This region has the 
attraction to the mountaineer of being 
almost if not quite undescribed. ‘To the 
south of the main canyon of Mono creek 
rise the imposing summits. of the Slate 
group, consisting of Red-and-White peak 
and Red Slate peak, each about 13,000 
feet in height. This group is a most 
striking one on account of the brilliant 
coloring of the rocks and the vast field 
of snow which lie about their bases. 
Returning again to the lower portion 
of Mono creek valley, the traveler, if he 
wishes another high mountain trip, may 
leave his base camp and make his way 
up the steep slope which walls the valley 
on the south, and thus reach the top of 
the Mono-Bear creek divide, where a 
good trail will be found following very 
nearly the summit of the ridge. This 
finally leads to the upper valley of Bear 
now be followed 


creek, which may 
without difficulty to the point where it 
branches about the base of the Seven 


Gables. This latter peak is one of the 
most picturesque that is to be found in 
the High Sierra. It is in the form of 
a huge rectangular block of granite, 
bounded by sheer precipices over 2,000 
feet high on the northeast and_ south, 
formed by the tremendous canyons of the 
upper tributaries of Bear creek which 
have cut their way through from the sum- 
mit snows. 

The crown of this immense block rises 
in peaks like the gables of a roof, that 
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on the southeast being the highest, and 
shooting up like the spire of a cathedral. 
The elevation is about 13,000 feet, and. 
though in the wildest portion of the San 
Joaquin Sierra, its summit is not diffi- 
cult of access. The view from that com- 
manding point cannot be excelled, for it 
stands one of a host of giants in the heart 
of the wilderness. Close at hand and 
across the tremendous chasms on all sides 
rise Gabb, Abbott, Bear Creek Spire, and 
in the south the airy summit of Hum- 
phreys. The view is well worth the 
rather arduous trip to its base. 

Returning again to Mono creek val- 
ley, and following down the stream (here 
almost as large as the Merced river) to 
near its confluence with the San Joaquin 
we can again pick up the main trail 
which crosses the Mono-Bear creek divid« 
at a much lower point, then crosses Bea 
creek itself, and swinging far to the west 
about the huge mountain masses on it 
south side, finally descends to the bank 
of the Main South Fork of the Sar 
Joaquin river. This beautiful sparkling 
stream, fresh and pure from its snowy 
fountains, we now follow upward, through 
a miniature Yosemite, then through 
wide grassy valleys where the clear 
stream swings in graceful loops, to a 
point where it issues from a rocky can- 
yon. Here our trail is forced up on the 
mountain side again, and for four or five 
miles we thread our way amongst the 
glaciated slopes, turn the “Great Bend,” 
and again descend to the river at the 
Blaney meadows. 

These constitute a good camping 
ground, for the broad grassy flat fur- 
nishes the finest of feed for animals, a 
convenient hot springs of pure water is 
most convenient for bathing, and the sur+ 
rounding scenery is superb. The Blaney 
meadows can also be easily reached from 
the west, by leaving the end of the stage 
road between Fresno and Pine Ridge at 
Shaver, and taking the Red Mt. trail. 

About five miles above the hot spring. 
the Piute branch enters the river through 
a deep canyon. This canyon is entirely 


impassable for pack animals, so if the 
traveler wishes to explore the Mt. Hum- 
phreys region, he must either carry his 
food and blankets on his back, and, as 
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we say, “knapsack it,’ or must lead his 
pack train over a rough promontory 3,000 
feet high and descend into the Piute can 
yon several miles above. Either of these 
methods is mountaineering with a ven 
gcance, for there are no trails, nor can 
guides be procured that know this coun 
try. In 1898 the writer, in company with 
Mr. C. L. Cary, explored the high ridges 
to the north of the great canyon, then 
returned to the Hot Spring and knap 
sacked it up the terribly rough canyon to 
its source. Here we attempted Mt. Hum 
phreys, but failed, and the mountain re 
mained unscaled till last summer when 
James and Edward Huchusa succeeded 
in completing the ascent. With the ex 
ception of the extreme head of the Middle 
Fork of Kings river this region is the 
most difficult of access in the whole 
length and breadth of the High Sierra. 
but these difficult regions are always thie 
most magnificent. The whole south fac 
of the divide between this and Evolution 
Creek consists of a series of huge crowns, 
walled in by continuous precipices and 
separated by thin knife edges. These 
tower to a height of 4,000 feet above the 
creek. Mt. Humphreys, 14,055 feet in 
height at the head, is a fitting center 
piece for the stupendous picture. 

Returning once more to our regular 
route, we take the well-marked trail up 
the canyon of the San Joaquin. Vive 
miles above, the Piute branch must be 
crossed, and, in high water, this some 
times gives trouble. Above this the river 
flows in a great canyon, and for the re 
mainder of the distance the trail keeps 
closed to the water’s edge, for the walls 
of black metamorphic rise from 1,000 
to 3,000 fect above the river. Over these 
walls at short intervals plunge glorious 
cascades, their snowy white contrasting 
most strikingly with the sombre walls 
After crossing the river, we finally come 
to the point where Evolution creek, a 
stream which carries fully half the now 
much diminished river, plunges over thie 
east wall in a grand cataract. 

Though apparently the most difficult 
of all the tributaries to follow up, we 
find to our surprise that a good trail 
winds up the apparently inaccessible side 
of the South Fork canyon, and lifts us 
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1,000 feet up to the lower end of Evolu- 
tion valley. This is a fine example of a 
great glacial valley. For six miles it 
pursues a perfect “U-shaped cross-sec- 
tion, and its floor is covered with timber 
and meadows. There will be found only 
slight remnants of the old sheep trail, 
and our route is about go-as-you-please, 
but little or no difficulty is encountered 
till the head of the valley is reached. 
Here there is an immense amphitlteatre 
into which streams from all directions 
tumble in foaming cataracts. On_ the 
south side is the Hermit, a clean-cut 
pyramid of granite rising 2,000 feet 
above the meadow. Blocking the whole 
eastern sky stands the colossal Mt. Dar- 
win nearly 14,000 feet in elevation, and 
dominating everything in the neighbor- 
hood except Humphreys. 

The main stream tumbles down from 
a shelf at the foot of Darwin, and though 
possible to take animals up to this shelf, 
it is better to proceed from this point on 
foot, as the distance to the source can be 
made easily in a day. Upon this shelf 
lies beautiful Evolution lake. Grouped 
closely around it are the great peaks of 
the Main crest, and the Goddard divide. 
Mts. Dar».in, Haeckel, Wallace, Spencer, 
Viske and Huxley. This latter, the most 
beautiful of all, lies directly at the head 
of the lake, and the creek, which above 
this point flows from the south, cut: 
around its base. It is not possible to 
take a four-footed animal above this 
point, but a man afoot can climb on up 
the creek to its very source, which seems 
to be as near the heart of the Higl 
Sierra as it is possible to get. It heads 
in a broad open basin, contains two large 
lakes of crystal clearness fringed with 
suow. On the south towers the Goddard 
divide which separates the San Joaquin 
from the Kings river. 

On the west we are hemmed in by the 
spires of Mt. Goddard itself, and on the 
east by the Main crest of the Sierra. 
Crossing this basin and climbing the 
snow slopes of the Goddard divide, one 
can make his way to its crest, and look 
down the other side upon the headwaters 
of Kings river—upon a scene of the 
most inspiring grandeur. Southward for 
miles the whole limit of vision is crowded 
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with snowy ranges of peaks, cleft with 
immense canyons. To the east the main 
middle fork of the Kings cuts its own 
preferred canyon through the black meta- 
morphic rocks and at our feet fall away 
the great tributary gorges which swell its 
volume below. Against the eastern sky 
towers the mighty array of the Palisades, 
its highest point 14,212 feet above the 
sea; the finest mountain except Shasta 
in California. 

To give even a short description of the 
scene would be beyond the limits of this 
paper, so we must return to our main 
‘amp on the San Joaquin, and continue 
our journey to its source, where at an 
elevation of 10,200 feet, amidst exten- 
sive meadows and glorious Alpine scenery, 
we make camp at the foot of Mt. God- 
dard. Though our traveler makes no 
other side excursions during his trip 
though he climbs no other mountains, he 
should not neglect the opportunity of en- 
joving the most extensive view in the 
Sierra from the summit of Mt. Goddard 
From an elevation 13,602 feet on the 
highest point on the divide between the 
basins of our two great water courses 
the whole region is now laid out to his 
view. From Mts. Conness, Dana, and 
Lyell, our familiar friends of the Yosemite 
region, over all the great canyons and 
mountains among which he has been trav 
eling, over the vast wilderness of Kings 
river, and even to Mt. Whitney, which 
towers above the Kings-Kern divide, the 
country lies like a map. ‘There is a les 
son in geology and physical geography 
to be learned from several hours’ study 
on this commanding point which can 
never be gained from books. 

Our direct route southward is now com- 
pletely blocked—although a high moun- 
tain route is gradually being worked out 
across the savage sources of the Middle 
fork of Kings river, no one has as 
yet taken a pack train across the upper 
Goddard divide. In any case such an 
undertaking would never be attempted by 
one unfamiliar with the details of the 
whole region. So our party will have to 
make a wide detour to the west, avoid 
this magnificent though difficult portion 
of the High Sierra, and enter it again 
along its southern boundary. So retracing 
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MAP OF THE HIGH SIERRA BETWEEN THE YOSEMITE AND KINGS RIVER CANON, SHOWING WATER COURSES, ROADS 


AND TRAILS. DRAWN BY PROFESSOR LF 


CONTE FROM DATA SECUKED ON MANY TRIPS 


THROUGH THIS REGION 


our steps for a mile or so down the South 
Fork, we finally leave its canyon by a 
ledge along the western wall. 

An old sheep trail runs along this, but 
it is dim and hard to find. Our best 


assurance lies in the fact that it is im- 
possible to travel anywhere except on the 
ledge, and as it is not over 100 feet wide 


we cannot go far wrong. This ledge can 
be followed for about three miles, when 
it finally brings us out in a great open 
region at the base of snowy peaks. Just 
to the south of what is known as Red Mt 
is the Hell-for-sure pass, the only place 
for miles about where the San Joaquin 
divide can be crossed. Although at an 
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elevation of 11,300 feet this pass is not 
as bad as its name implies. On the other 
side lies the lake-dotted basin in which 
the North Fork of the Kings takes its 
source. The descent of the other side is 
rough, but once down there is but little 
difficulty in pioneering a way (for now 
we have not even a sheep trail to follow) 
across the basin, and down into the can- 
von of the North Fork of Kings river. 
Crossing this small stream, and the high 
ridge on the other side, we find ourselves 
at the source of Crown creek, a tributary 
of the Middle Fork of Kings river, which 
may now be followed down to Crown or 
Collins meadow. 

This beautiful meadow may also be 
reached from Pine Ridge by taking the 
Collins trail at Ockenden’s, near Shaver. It 
is an excellent starting point for Tehipite 
and the Upper Middle Fork country. 

We are now in the region of trails 
again, and strike south on an almost level 
stretch to the brink of Tehipite, and then 
down, down for 3000 feet over one of the 
roughest trails in the mountains to the 
bottom of this wonderful gorge. The 
Tchipite is one of the grandest of Sier- 
ran canyons, ranking with Yosemite and 
Hetch Hetchy in the magnificence of its 
cliffs, and far surpassing the Kings and 
Kern river canyons. The great feature 
of the valley is the noble dome which 
stands out from the north wall. This, 
according to measurement of the United 
States Geological Survey, rises 3480 feet 
above the river; as clean cut and perfect 
a granite precipice as the world affords 
The top is capped with a perfect hemi- 
spherical dome. The rock in my opinion 
ranks next only to El Capitan and Half 
Dome, though in many respects it is in 
no way inferior to them. At the foot of 
the Dome are the graceful Silver Spray 
falls formed by Crown creek. These are 
two in number and aggregate 200 feet in 
height. On the south side there is no 
such vertical precipice as the Dome, but 
the rugged wall is of pure gray granite 
without a sign of vegetation. Its high- 
est points are 5000 feet above the river. 

It is in regard to the floor of the val- 
ley that the Tehipite as well as the 
Kings river canyon falls so far below 
Yosemite and Hetch Hetchy. Instead of 
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green meadows and picturesque groves 
we have boulder-strewn flats and huge 
piles of talus all savagely rough. But 
the river is magnificent as it rushes 
through in a continuous chain of rapids. 
In order to reach the high mountains 
again — to regain our lost ground — we 
must follow up the Middle Fork of Kings 
for about fifteen miles to Simpson 
meadow. The trip is a most interesting 
one. Throughout the whole distance the 
canyon is magnificent, second to none in 
the Sierra. The trail, though rough, is 
safe and well marked. At Simpson 
meadow we have the most glorious camp- 
ing spot which it has been my fortune 
to find in California. The meadow is 
over a mile long, covered with tall grass 
and groups of stately pines. Flowers of 
innumerable hues spangle its broad open- 
ings, and through the middle rushes the 
splendid stream well stocked with the 
finest rainbow trout. On all sides rise ~ 
mountains to from 4,000 to 6,500 feet 
above the river. 

This, then, is an ideal spot for a per- 
manent camp, and our traveler may rest 
here, or spend some time exploring the 
roughest mountains in our country about 
the head of the river. A good trail leads 
up the south bank of the river five miles 
to its confluence with Cartridge creek, the 
first great tributary from the east. Above 
this point the main river canyon is im- 
passable except to a man on foot, but 
Cartridge creek may be followed to its 
source with a light pack train of the best 
mountain mules or burros. A few miles 
above the river we find Triple falls, one 
of the most unique cataracts in the Sierra. 
Here two almost equal branches of Cart- 
ridge creek approach within a few feet 
of one another, and fall side by side over 
an absolutely vertical cliff 100 feet high 
into the same pool. The combined waters 
then make another vertical drop of 100 
feet into the dark chasm below. Above 
Triple falls are other smaller ones mak- 
ing altogether a chain 550 feet in verti- 
cal height. The view down the canyon 
from the top of these falls is very fine. 
The opposite wall of the Middle Fork 
canyon rises nearly 5000 feet above the 
river in an almost perpendicular cliff of 
black slate. This figure is no guess, for 
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it depends on an actual measurement by 
kzrometer, and later by triangulation. I 
consider this the highest rock face to be 
feund in the Sierra. The canyon above 
this point is savagely rough, but good 
mountaineers can navigate a pack train 
to its source near Lake Marian, which is 
the nearest point to the Palisades that 
can be reached from the south or west. 
Any further exploraiions of the Middle 
Fork north of this must be made with a 
knapsack. To the southeast of Lake 
Marian, however, is a ‘rough pass over 
the great Divide to the sources of the 
South Fork of Kings river. This latter 
heads in a beautiful broad basin at the 
southern end of the Palisades near Split 
Mt. (14,076 feet). Although so very 
difficult of access, this basin is a very 
paradise for the mountaineer, and once 
in it he may travel in any direction. But 
it is not possible to follow the main 
stream down to the Kings river canyon, 
nor is it possible to leave the basin by 
any point to the south or east. We must 
return, therefore, to our base camp at 
Simpson meadow. 

Picking up again our through route at 
this point, we take the well-beaten trail 
up the tremendous mountain to the south, 
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climb 4,000 feet in one pull, and then 
pass through thinly timbered basins, and 
high meadows to the Granite Pass on the 
great Divide between the South and Mid- 
dle Forks of Kings river. We now cross 
Granite basin, and then a low divide to 
Copper creek, down which the trail then 
runs. Before finally descending, how- 
ever, we may cross the high ridges to the 
east, and scramble down into Paradise 
valley, a miniature Yosemite on the main 
Kings river five miles above the great 
canyon. This, as its name implies, is a 
good camping spot. There is abundance 
ot meadow land, and the beautiful groves 
have been unmarred by the few campers 
who visit them. Although the canyon of 
the main river above Paradise valley is 
impassable, there is a dim trail up Woods 
creek, a large tributary entering from 
the east. This leads us back to the Main 
crest again, and Mt. Pinchot (13,485 
feet) may be ascended, or the lake basin 
north of the Kearsarge Pass explored. 
Returning again to Conner creek, we 
hurry down the trail to the level floor of 
the Kings river canyon, and aim to reach 
Kananyer’s camp in time for dinner, for 
well we know the good things that Mrs. 
Kananyer will have in store for us. 


CLIMBING 


By Jutta Boynton, GREEN 


I sit and gaze and think an old, old thought 
Here is the autumn hush, the autumn heat; 
Yonder the purple heights, when we entreat 

Substantial succor, and the spiritual, wrought 


When lowly things contemplate high. 


If, taught 


By my heart’s zeal, I set determined feet 
Upon the mountain’s path, however fleet 
My steps, I know the splendid peaks I sought 


Would mock me and elude. 


If still I pressed 


Up, up, through stream and thicket where have been 
Pilgrims before, ambitious to be blest, 

What should I find, where [ so oft have seen 

The rosy promise of the afterglow? 
Stillness, and awful solitude, and snow. 




















SIERRA SKY-LINE GUARDIANS 


By Gireert EB. Baitey 


ALIFORNIA has more than once 
been compared to Palestine, the 
“Promised Land,” because it is a 

comparatively narrow strip of land, fac- 
ing a western sea; it is shut off from 
interior deserts by high mountains, snow- 
capped in winter; it has its dry and wet 
seasons; it is a land “flowing with milk 
and honey;” and in both countries 
flourish the olive, the fig, and the vine; 
bat there the comparison ends.  Cali- 
fornia is so much greater in every way, 
and such an improvement on the aged 
and worn-out land of promise that the 
comparison fails to do justice to the 
western land. 

California has ever claimed to have the 
biggest and the best of most things, and 
sturdily backs up its claims with the 
Among other big things, Cali- 
fornia includes in its topography the 
greatest altitudes above, and the greatest 
depths below sea level in the United 
States; ranging from the top of Mt. 
Whitney, 15,084 feet above the ocean, 
to the bottom of Death Valley, 427 feet 
below ocean level. As this famous valley 
lies just east of the equally famous moun- 
tain, the top of Mt. Whitney’s peak is 
15,511 feet above its eastern foot. 

The Sierra Nevada range is, compara- 
tively speaking, a young and lusty set of 
giant peaks, for it belongs to the third 
mountain making period in the world’s 
history. In the first mountain epoch the 
Laurentian was born, in the second the 
Appalachian, and in the third the Sierra. 
They were born at the close of the 
Jurassic period, and as geological young- 
sters are of special interest to the sci- 
entist. In fact, they are of interest to 
everyone, for these great mountains 
standing like sentinels along the sky- 
line are the guardians of California's 
health and wealth and reputation, and 
this is a statement of scientific fact, and 
not simply a writer’s fancy. 


proofs, 


California is an epitome of the whole 
world on a liberal and practical scale, 
and this marvelous variety is due not so 
much to the size of the state as to its 
peculiar physical form and topography; 
and the chief elements of this topography 
are the mountains and the sea. These 
are the two essentials that produce the 
unique set of climates that are in turn 
the cause of the wonderful variety in 
productions and industries. The high 
anges are not only Nature’s sentinels, so 
placed as to be the first to welcome the 
dawn of day, and the last to bid farewell 
to the setting sun, but they are guardians 
shielding the state from Arctic blasts in 
the winter, and from the furnace breaths 
of the desert in the summer. 

Take a map and study the topography. 
The state is eight hundred miles long 
from north to south, with a coast line of 
over,one thousand miles, but the same 
distance measured down the Atlantic 
coast gives no such diversity of products 
and climates. The great Sierra Nevada 
guards the east line of the state; the 
Siskiyou mountains, with Mt. Shasta, 
cold and majestic as king of their crests, 
give protection on the north; and Te- 
hachapi does the same on the south; 
while a wide gap in the lower Coast 
range at the Golden Gate admits the 
trade winds to the interior plains. 

The Sierra that guards the east are 
the most beautiful and artistic grouping 
of mountains, valleys, canyons, and water- 
courses that exist anywhere. They have 
been carved by Nature’s artists, by heat, 
frost, water and acids into grand and 
beautiful forms of blue and golden tinted 
cliffs, spires, domes, columns, serrated 
peaks, turrets, towers, and battlements ; 
into awe-inspiring canyons; into parks 
of surpassing loveliness. Painters have 
spread their ideals of the glory, beauty 
and strength of these mountains on can- 
vas; and poets have regarded them as if 
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they were the very throne of the Infinite. 
The curious and striking features may be 
explained, their dimensions stated, and 
their form outlined in words, but the 
sensations aroused by the grouping of 
the whole defy the powers of descrip- 
tion. 

The Yosemite is today the world’s 
standard, the unit of aesthetic measure- 
ment, with which the magnificent scenery 
of every land and every clime is com- 
pared and measured. It is the most re- 
markable piece of artistic landscape on 
a Titanic scale in the world. The 
Yosemite falls are 2600 feet in height, 
or sixteen times higher than Niagara. 
Yet Kings River canyon a little farther 
south, rivals it in scenic beauty, with its 
sheer walls of precipice from 3000 to 
6000 feet in height. ‘The Chagoopa falls 
are nearly 3000 feet in height. 

Not content with stupendous falls and 
canyons, the snows of the Sierra have 
given to this state lakes of surpassing 
loveliness. Lake Tahoe is one of the 
most beautiful bodies of water known, 
surpassing Geneva or Lucerne as easily 
as the Sierra surpass the mountains of 
Switzerland; but this gem of the moun- 
tains has many sisters, in the three score 
and more of lakes that dot the mountains, 
and which have a total area of over 2300 
square miles. Where else in the world, 
except among such giant ranges, could 
one expect to find the sequoia, the kings 
of prehistoric forests—big trees fifty 
feet in diameter and three hundred feet 
high—it takes a giant to raise such a 
stubble on his chin. 

There are few who appreciate the 
number and heights of the giant peaks 
of California. Mt. Shasta, in the north, 
has an elevation of 14,444 feet; Mt. San 
Bernardino, in the south, towers 11,556 
feet above the ocean. Between these two 
lie the Sierra, with peak piled upon peak 
in bewildering array, that gives a list of 
altitudes unrivaled by any other state.* 
Only a few figures will be given for the 
sake of illustration. Williamson is 
14,500 feet high; Tyndall, 14,386; 
Kaweah, 14,180; King, 14,054; and 


*Note.—The author of this article has compiled, 
for the U. S. Geological Survey (see Bulletin No. 
274), a card catalogue of elevations of the state, 
numbering several thousand. 


Corcoran, 14,093; while others, still un- 
measured, promise to take rank in this 
class. Brewer is 13,886; Lyell, 13,092; 
Conness, 13,558; McBride, 13,441; Rit- 
ter, 13,072; Red Slate Peak, 13,400; 
and there are at least ten more that are 
supposed to belong to this class. ‘There 
are over thirty peaks known to exceed 
12,000 feet, including Banner, 12,957; 
Blacktop, 12,723; Castle Peak, 12,500; 
Dana, 12,992; and Dunderberg, 12,320. 
The class of those between 11,000 and 
12,000 feet numbers over forty-five, 
among them are, Clarks, 11,506; Echo, 
11,231; Freel, 11,306; Glass, 11,127; 
Grizzly, 11,723; Merced, 11,413; Lea 
vitts, 11,575; Meadow Mountain, 11,- 
734; Sonora, 11,429; Stanislaus, 11,202; 
and Tower Mountain, 11,704. ‘Those be- 
tween 10,000 and 11,000 number over 
sixty, a few of the better known being 
Antelope Peak, 11,200; Cathedral Peak, 
10,933; Disaster Peak, 10,022; Ele- 
phant Mountain, 10,418; Job’s Sister, 
10,820; Raymond Peak, 10,075; Silver 
Mountain, 10,934; Washington, 10,802; 
and Lassen Butte, 10,577. 

In speaking of the heights one must 
not forget the depths, for these are 
equally remarkable. How many know, 
for instance, that the following post- 
offices of California are below sea level: 
In San Diego County, Volcano Springs, 
225 feet below, and Imperial, 80 feet 
below; in Riverside County, Indio, 22 
feet below; Walters, 125 feet below; 
Salton, 263 feet below; and Palm 
Springs, 435 feet below. T'wo large 
manpfacturies are busy at these sultry 
depths, the larger works of the new 
Liverpool Salt Company at Salton; and 
the miners of the Pacific Borax Company 
at Furnace Creek, in Death Valley, over 
100 feet below. Irrigation colonies are 
hives of industry at Imperial, Indio, 
Thermal, Walters, and Palm Springs. 
Indio is the end of a railroad division 
of the Southern Pacific, and also has the 
hotel and cottages that proclaim its high 
standing as a health resort. ‘The United 
States Indian school at Martinez, River- 
side County, is a high-grade school, at a 
level of 133 feet below the sea. 

With such a range of elevations from 
three miles above sea level to over four 
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hundred feet below, is it any wonder that 
California is a land where one can dupli- 
cate the climate of sunny Italy, merry 
England, or stern Norway, or that it is 
a land of paradoxes, producing almost 
everything that contributes to the neces- 
sity or luxury of man? 

The mountains stand for something 
that is even better than wealth, and that 
is health. The absence of cloudiness, 
and rainfall, the low relative humidity, 
the reasonably high temperature, and 
sufficient wind to keep the air in motion 
most of the time, are the conditions best 
suited for health and longevity, and these 
conditions are given by the Sierra on the 
east and the ocean on the west. Between 
them one enjoys the day, finds refresh- 
ing sleep at night, and knows not the 
fear of cyclone or lightning. If the 


climate of one particular spot does not 
suit one’s mood, he can outdo the leopard 
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by changing his spots as often as desired 
and pick a climate that will fit any mood. 
Climate here is not a question of latitude, 
but altitude. In the spring one may leave 
snow at Truckee in the morning; pass 
the orange groves at Newcastle before 
school-time; and by noon see wheat knee- 
high and flowers blooming. 

The Sentinels of the sky-line shut out 
the storms from the northwest, and de- 
flect the isothermals so that they run 
nearer north and south, marking out the 
main climatic belts of mountain, valley 
and coast. The desert on the east acts 
as a great furnace, heating the air and 
causing it to rise, and the cool moisture- 
laden breeze from the ocean flows toward 
the vacuum; but the guardian peaks ex- 
tract the moisture from the clouds, and 
send it back down to the valleys to work 
awhile for man before finding its way to 
the ocean again. 

















THE DISCHARGE OF SINCLAIR 


By Frank H. SpeaRrMAN 


EWS of the Smoky Creek wreck’ 
reached Medicine Bend from , 


Point of Rocks, at five o’clock 
in the morning. Sinclair in person was 
overseeing the making up of his wreck- 
ing train and the yard, usually quiet 
at that hour of the morning, was alive 
with the hurry of men and engines. In 
the trainmaster’s room of the weather- 
beaten headquarters building, nicknamed 
by railroadmen, “the wickiup,” early 
comers—-sleepy-faced, keen-eyed  train- 
men—lounged on the tables and in the 
chairs discussing the reports from Point 
of Rocks and among them crew-callers 
and messengers moved in and out. From 
the door of the big operator’s room, 
pushed at intervals abruptly open, burst 5 


a blaze of light and the current crash 
of many keys: within, behind glass 
screens, alert, smooth-faced boys in shirt 
sleeves rained calls over the wires or 
bent with flying pens over clins taking 
incoming messages. At one end of the 
room, heedless of the strain on the divi- 
sion, press dispatches and cablegrams 
clicked in monotonous relay over the 
commercial wires while at the other, 
operators were taking from the dispatch- 
er’s room the train orders and the hur- 
ried dispositions made for the wreck 
emergency by the assistant superintend- 
ent. At a table in the alcove the chief 
operator was trying to reach the division 
superintendent, McCloud, at Sleepy Cat: 
at his elbow his best man was ringing 
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the insistent calls of the dispatcher and 
clearing the line for Sinclair and the 
wrecking gang. ‘Two minutes after the 
wrecking train reported ready they had 
their orders and were pulling out of the 
upper yard with right of way over every- 
thing to Point of Rocks. 

The wreck had occurred just west of 
the Creek. A fast eastbound freight 
train, doubleheaded, had left the track 
on the long curve around the hill and 
when the wrecking train backed through 
Ten Shed cut the sun streamed over 
heaps of jammed and twisted cars strung 
all the way from the point of the curve 
to the foot of Smoky Hill. The crew 
of the train that lay in the ditch made 
their way up the track to where the 
wreckers had pulled up, and the freight 
conductor asked for Sinclair; the men 
rigging the derrick told him the wreck- 
ing boss was inside the car. ‘The con- 
ductor, swinging up the caboose steps, 
made his way in among the men who 
were nassing out tools. The air within 
was bluish with tobacco smoke but 
through the haze the conductor saw fac- 
ing him, in the far corner of the den- 
like interior, a man seated behind an 
old dining car table finishing his break- 
fast: one glimpse was enough to identify 
the black whiskers of Sinclair. 

Beside him stood a steaming coffee 
tank and in his right hand he held an 
enormous tin cup that he was about to 
raise to his mouth as he saw the freight 
conductor. With a laugh Sinclair threw 
up his left hand and beckoned him over; 
then he shook his hair just a little, tossed 
back his head, opened an unusual mouth 
and drained the cup at a gulp. 

The conductor hesitated an instant 
fully expecting to see the man strangle: 
he had not seemed to swallow at all but 
sat with his eyes keenly bent on his 
visitor who still awaited the issue. Sin- 
clair laughed as if he knew he had given 
him a surprise for the coffee had disap- 
peared and cursing the freight conductor 
good -humoredly, Sinclair exclaimed, 
“How many cars have you ditched this 
time?” 

The trainman a 
answered dryly: 


“All I had.” 


sober-faced fellow, 
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Though vague, this seemed satisfac- 
tory for Sinclair pushed his cup under 
the urn and began re-filling it, “Running 
tco fast, eh?” he glared, holding the full 
cup at half-arm’s length for answer. With 
the box-cars piled thirty feet high on 
the track the conductor was too old a 
hand to bevin a controversy. 

“Our time’s fast,” was all he said. Sin- 
clair tossed his head the least bit and 
away went the coffee. Putting down the 
cup he rose and exclaimed: 

“Come on.” 

Then he stopped and whether it 
that the trainman looked very grimy and 
forlorn or that he stared hard at the 
coffee tank, Sinclair caught him by the 
shoulder. “‘Hold on, you haven't had 
any coffee yourself, man: fill up.” 

The infusion was strong enough to float 
eggs but the conductor drank a cupful, 
caught up some doughnuts and the two 
men leaving the car started up the track. 
Sinclair paid no attention as they forged 
ahead but where the train had hit the 
curve he scanned the track as he would 
a blueprint. “They'll have your scalp 
for this,” he declared abruptly. 

“T reckon they will.” 

“What's your name?” 

“Stevens.” 

“Looks like all day for you, doesn’t 
it? No matter, maybe I can help you 
out.” 

Where the merchandise cars lay below 
the switch the train crew knew that a 
tramp had been caught. At intervals they 
heard groans under the wreckage which 
was piled high there. Sinclair stopped 
at the derrick, and the freight conduc- 
tor went on to where his brakeman had 
enlisted two of Sinclair’s giants to help 
get out the tramp: a brake beam had 
crushed the man’s legs and the pallor of 
his face showed that he was hurt inter- 
nally but he was conscious and moaned 
softly. The men had started to carry 
him to the waycar when Sinclair came 
up, asked what they were doing, and 
ordered them back to the wreck. They 
hastily laid the tramp down. 

“But he wants water,” protested a 
brakeman who was walking behind car- 
rying his arm in a sling. ‘‘Water hell!” 


was 


exclaimed Sinclair, “have my men got 
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nothing to do but carry a tramp _ to 
water? Get ahead there and help un- 
load those refrigerators. He’ll find water 
fast enough. Crawl down there to the 
creck after it, you hobo. 

“The tramp was too far gone for re- 
sentinent: he had fainted when they laid 
him down and his half-glazed eyes star- 
ing at the sky gave no evidence that he 
heard ‘anything. 

The sun rose hot. In the red desert 
sky there is rarely a cloud and Sinclair 
took the little hill nearest the switch to 
bellow his orders from, running down 
among the men whenever necessary to 
help them carry them out. Within thirty 
minutes, though apparently no impression 
lad been made on the great heaps of 
tern and splintered box-cars, Sinclair had 
the job in hand. Such work was the 
man’s genius. In handling a wreck he 
was a marvel among mountain men;_ his 
inspiration lay in destruction-—the more 
complete the better. There were no 
futile moves under Sinclair’s eyes, no use- 
less pulling and hauling, no false grap- 
pling, but like a raven at a feast every 
time his derrick-beak plucked at the 
wreck he brought something worth while 
away. Whether he was righting a ten- 
der, re-railing an engine, tearing out a 
car-body or swinging a set of trucks into 
the clear, Sinclair, men said, had luck, 
and no confusion in day or night was 
great enough to drown his heavy tones 
or blur his quick thinking. 

Just below where the wrecking boss 
stood lay the tramp. The sun scorched 
his drawn face but he made no effort to 
turn from it. Sometimes he would open 
his eyes but Sinclair was not a promising 
source of help and no one that might 
have helped dare venture within speaking 
distance of the injured man. When the 
heat and the pain at last extorted a groan 
and an appeal from the wretch, Sinclair 
turned. ‘‘Hello, ain’t you dead yet? 
What, water?” he pointed to a waterbutt 
standing in the shade of a car that had 
been thrown out near the — switch. 
“There’s water, go get it.” The cracking 
of a box-car body as the derrick wrenched 
it from the wreck was engaging the at- 
tention of the boss; he saw the grapple 
slip, yelled, and pointed to the chains. 


The tramp began to drag himself. to- 
ward the waterbutt. In the glare of 
the sun, timbers strained and snapped 
and men with bars and axes chopped and 
wrenched at the massive frames and 
twisted iron on the track. The wrecking 
gang moved like ants in and out of the 
shapeless debris and at intervals, as the 
sun rose higher the tramp dragged him- 
self toward the butt. He lay on the 
burning sand like a crippled insect, crawl- 
ing and waiting for strength to crawl. 
To him there was no railroad and no 
wreck, but only the blinding sun, the 
hot sand, the cry of thirst and somewhere, 
water, if he could reach it. 


The freight conductor, Stevens, afraid 
of no man, had come up to speak to Sin- 
clair, and Sinclair with a smile laid a 
cordial hand on his shoulder. ‘Stevens, 
it’s all right. I'll get you out of this: 
come here.’”’ He led the conductor down 
the track where they had walked in the 
morning. He pointed to the flange marks 
on the ties. “See there: there’s where 
the first wheels left the track and they 
left on the inside of the curve; a thin 
flange under the first refrigerator broke. 
I’ve got the wheel back here myself for 
evidence. They can’t talk fast running 
against that. Hang a private car line 
anyway; give me a cigar—have’t you 
any? Great guns, man, there’s a case 
of Key Wests open up ahead; go fill 
your pockets and your grip. Don’t be 
bashful; you’ve got friends on the divi- 
sion if you are Irish, eh?” 


“Sure, only I don’t smoke,” said Ste- 
vens with veiled diplomacy. 

“Well, you drink, don’t you? There’s 
a barrel of brandy open at the switch?” 
The brandy cask stood up-ended near the 
waterbutt and the men dipped out of 
both with cups. ‘They were working 
now at the wreck half-naked. The sun 
hung in a cloudless sky, the air was still, 
and along the right-of-way huge wreck- 
age fires added to the scorching heat. 
Ten feet from the waterbutt lay a flat- 
tened mass of rags. Crusted in smoke 
and blood and dirt, crushed by a vise 
of beams and wheels out of human sem- 
blance and left reduced now to a mere 
aimless twitching thing the tramp 
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clutched at Stevens’ foot as he passed; 
“Water!” t 

“Hello, old boy, how did you get 
here?” exclaimed Stevens, retreating in 
alarm. 

“Water!” Stevens stepped to the butt, 
and filled a cup. ‘The tramp’s eyes were 
closed and Stevens poured the water over 
his face; then he lifted the man’s head 
and put a cupful to his lips. 

“Is that hobo alive yet?” asked Sin- 
clair coming back, smoking a _ cigar. 
“What does he want now? Water? Don’t 
waste any time on him.” 

“It’s bad luck refusing water,” mut- 
tered Stevens holding the cup to the 
man’s lips. 

“He'll be dead in a few: moments,” 
said Sinclair. The sound of his voice 
raised the failing man to a fury. He 
opened his bloodshot eyes and with the 
dregs of his ebbing vitality cursed Sin- 
clair with a frenzy that made Stevens 
draw back. If Sinclair was startled he 
gave no sign but exclaimed harshly. With 
a ghastly effort the man made his retort: 
he held up his blood-soaked fingers. “I’m 
going,” he gasped with a curse, “but I’ll 
come back after you!” 

Sinclair unshaken stood his ground. 
He repeated his imprecation, but Stevens, 
swallowing, stole out of hearing; as he 
did so a train whistled in the west. 

Karg, Sinclair’s crew foreman, came 
running over from a pile of merchandise 
that had been set off the right-of-way on 
the wagon road. “That’s the superin- 
tendent’s car coming, ain’t it?” he cried 
looking across the creek at the approach- 
ing train. 

“What of it?” returned Sinclair. 

“Why, we're just loading the team.” 

The incoming train, an engine with a 
way-car, two flats and the Bear Dance 
derrick, crossed the great wooden bridge 
across Smoky Creek and slowed up at 
one end of the wreck while Sinclair and 
his foreman talked. Three men could 
be seen getting out of the way-car, Mc- 
Cloud, the superintendent, the Scotch 
roadmaster, Reed Young, and Bill Danc- 
ing: a gang of trackmen filed slowly out 
after them. The party made their way 
down the curve and Sinclair with Karg 
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met them at the point. McCloud asked 
questions about the wreck and the chances 
of getting the track clear and while they 
talked Sinclair sent Karg to get the new 
derrick into action. Sinclair then asked 
McCloud to walk with him up the track 
to see where the cars had left the rail. 

“Just a moment,” suggested McCloud. 
“Whose team is that, Sinclair?” A road 
followed the right-of-way where ' they 
stood and a team of four heavy mules was 
pulling a loaded ranch wagon up the 
grade when McCloud spoke. 

Sinclair answered frankly. ‘“That’s 
my team from over on the Frenchman. 
Pretty mules, too, McCloud, ain’t they? 
If I had a hundred like ’em the company 
could have my job.” 

“What’s that stuff they are handling?” 

“That’s a little stuff mashed up in a 
merchandise car. ‘There’s some tobacco 
and a little wine, I guess. The cases are 
all smashed.” 

“Let’s look at it?” 

“Oh, there’s nothing there that’s any 
good.” 

“Let’s look at it.” 

As Bill Dancing and Young walked 
behind the two men toward the wagon, 
Dancing made extraordinary efforts to 
wink at the roadmaster.. Young himself 
scenting something, stopped to light his 
pipe. When they joined Sinclair and 
McCloud the talk between the superin- 
tendent and the wrecking boss had _ be- 
come animated. 

“T always do something for my men 
out of a wreck when I can; that’s the 
way ,I get work out of them,” Sinclair 
was saying. “A little stuff like this,” he 
added, nodding toward the wagon, “comes 
handy for presents and the company 
wouldn’t get any salvage out of it any- 
way, whereas I get the value of it a 
dozen times over in quick work. Look 
there,” Sinclair pointed to where the half- 
naked men pulled and wrenched in the 
sun. “Where could you get white men 
te work like that if you didn’t jolly them 
along once in a while—what? You haven't 
been here long, McCloud,’ Sinclair 
smiled, laying his hand with heavy af- 
fection on the younger man’s shoulder. 
“Ask any man on the division who gets 
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the work out of his men—who gets the 
wrecks cleaned up and the track cleared 
ain’t that what you want?” 

“Certainly, Sinclair; no man that ever 
saw vou handle a wreck would undertake 
to do it better.” 

“Then what’s all this fuss about?” 

“We've been all over this matter be- 
fore, as you know. ‘The claim depart- 
ment won't stand for this looting; that’s 
the whole story. Here are ten or twelve 
cases of champagne on your wagon, 
soiled a little, but worth a lot of money.” 

“That was a mistake loading that up, 
I admit it; it was Karg’s carelessness.” 

“Here is one whole case of cigars and 
part of another,’ continued McCloud. 
climbing from one wheel to another of 
the wagon. “There is a thousand dollar: 
in that load. I know you've got good 
men, Sinclair. If they are not getting 
paid as they should be, give them time 
and a half or double time but put it 
in pay checks. The freight loss and 
damage account increased two hundred 
per cent last year. No railroad can keep 
that rate up and last, Sinclair.” 

“Hang the company. The claim agents 
are a pack of thieves,” cried Sinclair. 
“Now, lock here, McCloud, what’s a pay 
check to a man that’s sick compared to a 
bottle of good wine?” 

“When one of your men is sick and 
needs wine let me know;” returned Mc- 
Cloud, “I'll see that he gets it. Your 
men don’t wear silk dresses do they?” he 
asked, pointing to another case of goods 
under the driver’s seat. “Have that stuff 
all hauled back and loaded into a refrig- 
erator car on track.” 

Sinclair turned abruptly and cursed: 
“Not if I know it,” he exclaimed. Then 
turned slowly to his driver, Barney Reb- 
stock. “You haul that stuff where you 
were told to haul it, Barney. You and 
I may as well have an understanding 
right here,” he added, watching McCloud 
walk to the head of the mules. 

“By all means: and I’ll begin by coun- 
termanding that order right now. Take 
your load straight back to the car,” di- 
rected McCloud, pointing up the track. 
The driver, Barney, a flat-faced, ranch 
hand, looked surlily at McCloud. Sin- 
clair raised a finger at the boy. “You 
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drive straight ahead, where I told you to 
drive. I don’t propose to have my affairs 
interfered with by you or anybody else, 
Mr. McCloud. You and [| can settle this 
thing ourselves,’ he added, walking 
straight toward the superintendent. 

“Get away from those mules!’ yelled 
Barney, cracking his whip. 

McCloud’s dull face hardly lightened 
as he looked at the driver. “Don’t swing 
your whip this way, my boy,” he said, 
laying hold of the near bridle. 

“Drop that bridle,” roared Sinclair. 

“Tl drop your mules in their tracks 
if they move one foot forward; Danc- 
ing, unhook those traces,” said McCloud 
peremptorily. 

“Dump that wine out of that wagon- 
box, Young.” Then he turned to Sin- 
clair, and pointed to the wreck. “Get 
back to your work.” 

The sun marked the five men rooted 
for an instant on the hillside. ‘Then 
Dancing jumped for the traces, Reed 
Young clambered over the wheel and 
Sinclair, livid, faced McCloud. With 
a bitter denunciation of interlopers, claim 
agents and “fresh” railroad men gener- 
ally, Sinclair swore he would not go back 
to work and a case of wine crashing to 
the ground infuriated him. He turned 
on his heel and started for the wreck. 

“Call the men off,” he yelled to Karg 
at the derrick. 

The foreman passed the word. The 
derrick men dropped their hooks and 
chains and in some surprise moved out 
of the wreckage. The axemen and la- 
borers gathered around Karg and fol- 
lowed him toward Sinclair. 

“Boys,” cried Sinclair, “we've got a 
new superintendent, a college guy. You 
know what they are; the company has 
tried them before: they draw their sal- 
aries and we do the work. This one 
is down here now making his little kick 
about the few pickings we get out of our 
job. You can go back to your work or 
you can stand right here with me till 
we get our rights—What?” Half a dozen 
men began talking at once. The derrick- 
men from below, a hatchet-faced wiper 
with the visor of a greasy cap cocked 
over one ear, stuck his head between the 
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uprights and cried shrilly, “What's ‘a 
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matter, Murray?’ and a few men laughed. 
The driver, Barney, had deserted the 
mules and Young and Dancing, with 
small regard for loss or damage were 
emptying the wagon like deck-hands, 
for in a fight such as now appeared 
imminent, possession of the goods even 
on the ground seemed vital to pres- 
tige. McCloud waited only long enough 
to assure the emptying of the wagon and 
followed Sinclair to where he had as- 
sembled his men: “Sinclair, put your 
men back to work.” 

“Not till we know just how we stand,” 
Sinclair answered insolently. He con- 
tinued to speak, but McCloud turned to 
the men: “Boys, go back to your work. 
your boss and I can settle our own differ- 
ences. I'll see that you lose nothing by 
working hard.” 

“And you'll see that we make nothing, 
won't you?” suggested Karg. 

“TIL see that every man in the crew 
gets twice what’s coming to him—all ex- 
cept you, Karg: I discharge you now. 
Sinclair, will you go back to work ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Then take your time. Any men that 
want to go back to work may step over to 
the switch,” added McCloud. Not a man 
moved. Sinclair and Karg smiled at 
one another, and with no apparent em- 
barrassment McCloud himself smiled. 

“I like to see men loyal to their 
bosses,” he said, good-naturedly. a 
wouldn’t give much for a man_ that 
wouldn’t stick to his boss if he thought 
him right. But a question has come up 
here, boys, that must be settled once for 
all. This wreck-looting on the mountain 
division is going to stop—right here—at 
this particular wreck. On that point 
there’s no room for discussion. Now, 
any man that agrees with me on that mat- 
ter may step over here and I'll discuss 
with him any other grievance. If what 
I say about looting is a grievance it 
can't be discussed: is there any man that 
wants to come over?” No man stirred. 

“Sinclair, you've got good men,” con- 
tinued McCloud, unmoved. “You are 
leading them into pretty deep water. 
There’s a chance yet for you to get them 
out of serious trouble if you think as 
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much of them as they do of you. Will 
you advise them to go back to work—all 
except Karg?” 

Sinclair glared in high humor: “Oh, I 
couldn’t do that; I’m discharged,’ he 
protested, bowing low. 

“T don’t want to be over-hasty,” re- 
turned McCloud, “this is serious busi 
ness, as you know better than they do, 
and there will never be as good a time 
to fix it up as now. ‘There is a chance 
for you, I say, Sinclair, to take hold if 
you want to, now.” 

“T’ll take hold if you'll take your nose 
out of my business and agree to keep it 
out.” 

“Is there any man here that wants to 
go back to work for the company?” con- 
tinued McCloud, evenly. It was one man 
against thirty; McCloud saw there was 
not the shadow of a chance to win the 
strikers over. “This lets all of you out, 
you understand, boys,” he added. “And 
you can never work again for the com- 
pany on this division if you don’t take - 
hold now.” 

“Boys,” exclaimed Sinclair, better hu- 
mored every minute, “I'll guarantee you 
work on this division when all the fresh 
superintendents are run out of the coun- 
try and I'll lay this matter before Bucks 
himself and don’t you forget it.” 

“You will have a chilly job of it,” in- 
terposed McCloud. 

“So will you, my hearty, before you 
get trains running past here,” retorted 
the wrecking boss. “Come on, boys.” 

The disaffected men drew off to their 
car. , The emptied wagon, its load scat- 
tered on the ground, stood deserted on the 
hillside and the mules drooped in the 
heat. Bill Dancing guarded the loot and 
Young had been called over by McCloud. 
“How many men have you got with you, 
Reed?” 

“Eleven.’ 

“How long will it take them to clean 
up this mess with what help we can run 
in this afternoon?” Young studied the 
prospects before replying. “They're 
green at this sort of thing, of course; 
they might be fussing here till  to- 
morrow noon, I’m afraid, perhaps till 
tomorrow night, Mr. McCloud.” 
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“That won’t do.” The two men stood 
for a moment in study. “The merchan- 
dise is all unloaded, isn’t it?” said Me- 
Cloud, reflecting. “Get your men here 
and bring a water-bucket with you.” Me: 
Cloud walked down to the engine of the 
wrecking train and gave orders to the 
train and engine crews. The best of the 
refrigerator cars had been re-railed and 
they were pulled a safe distance from the 
wreck. Young brought the bucket and 
McCloud pointed to the caskful of 
brandy. lhrow that brandy over the 
wreckage, Reed.” 

“The roadmaster started. 
whole thing up, eh?” 

“Everything on the track.” 

“Bully! It’s a shame to waste the 
liquor, but it’s Sinclair’s fault. Here 
boys, scatter this stuff where it will 
catch good and touch her off: Every- 
thing goes, the whole pile. Burn up 
everything, that’s orders. If you can 
get a few rails here now, Mr. McCloud, 
I'll give you a track in spite of Sinclair 
and the devil.” 

The remains of forty cars lay in the 
heaps along the curve and the trackmen 
like firebugs ran in and out of them. A 
tongue of flames leaped from the middle 
of a pile of cattle cars. In five minutes 
the wreck was burning; in ten minutes 
the flames were crackling fiercely, then 
in an instant the wreck burst into a 
conflagration that rose hissing and seeth- 
ing for fifty feet straight up in the air. 
With the trackmen watching it along the 
right-of-way, Sinclair’s men looked on 
from where they stood on their flat-cars. 
They were nonylussed but their boss had 
not lost his nerve. He walked back to 
McCloud. “You’re going to send us back 
to Medicine Bend with the car, I sup- 
pose?” 


cor 


“Burn the 


McCloud spoke amiably. “Not on your 
life. Take your personal stuff out of 
the car and tell your men to take theirs ; 
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then get off the train, and off the right- 
of-way.” 

“Going to turn us loose on the red 
desert are you?” asked Sinclair steadily. 

“You've turned yourself loose.” 

“Wouldn’t give a man a tie-pass, would 
you?” 

“Come to my office in Medicine Bend 
and I'll talk to you about it,” returned 
McCloud impassively. 

“Well, boys,” roared Sinclair, going 
back to his followers. “We can’t ride 
on this road now. But I want to tell you 
there’s something to eat for everyone 
of you over at my place on the Crawling 
Stone and a place to sleep—and some- 
thing to drink,’ he added, cursing Mc- 
Cloud once more. The superintendent 
with folded arms eyed him but made no 
response. Sinclair led his men to the 
wagon and they piled into it till the box 
was filled. Those who could not climb 
into the wagon straggled along the road 
behind and the air was filled with cheers 
and curses. The wreck burned furiously 
and a column of black smoke shot up 
from it. Sinclair, as his cavaleade moved 
over the hill followed on foot grimly. He 
was the last to cross the divide that shut 
the scene on the track away from the 
striking wreckers and as he reached the 
crest he paused and looked back, stand- 
ing, like a statue outlined against the 
sky. For all his bravado something told 
him he should never handle another wreck 
on the mountain division: that he stood 
a king dethroned. Uninviting enough to 
many men, this had been his kingdom and 
he loved the power it gave him. He had 
run it like many a reckless potentate but 
no one could say he had been other than 
a royal looter. Sinclair might have been 
thinking of it even at that moment as 
he looked back. But he stood only for 
a moment. He was down and out of the 
mountain division and he turned and 
passed over the hill. 
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A Rhyme of the San Francisco Breadline 
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I By Cuarves K. Fieip 
/| | It ain’t such a terrible long time ago 8) 
4] That Mrs. Van Bergen and me \e 
| \e 
Though livin’ near by to each other, y’ know, \\ 
, ah = \p 
Was strangers, for all ye could see, \4 


For she had a grand house an’ hoses to drive, 


An’ a wee rented cottage was mine, 
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But now we need rations to keep us alive 
An’ we're standin’ together in line. » 















An’ Mrs. Van Bergen she greets me these days 
With a smile an’ a nod of the head; 

“Ah, Mrs. McGinnis, how are you?” she says, 
“An’ do you like Government bread?” 

She fetches a bag made of crockydile skin 
An’ I’ve got a sack when we meet, 

But the same kind of coffee an’ crackers goes in, 
An’ it’s all of it cooked in the street. 


Sure, Mrs. Van Bergen is takin’ it fine, 
Ye’d think she was used to the food; 

We're gettin’ acquainted, a-standin’ in line, 
An’ it’s doin’ the both of us good. 

An’ Mr. Van Bergen and Michael, my man, 
(They’re always been friendly, the men) 
They're gettin’ together and layin’ a plan 

For buildin’ the city again! 

















SAN FRANCISCO’S FUTURE 


By 


Witiiam A. Mager, Publisher San Francisco Real Estate Circular. 
Eugene E. Scumirz, Mayor of San Francisco. 

Dr. F. Omori, Professor of Seismology, Imperial University of Tokio. 
W. H. Marston, President San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 

C. H. Dunsmoor, Chairman State Bank Commissioners. 

L. E. Ausury, State Mineralogist of California. 


Ilere are grouped a few encouraging messages from men directly concerned in making 


the new San Francisco. 


They show in a telling and forceful manner how the great Pacific 


metropolis is righting itself in a manner that should excite the admiration of all Americans: 





Six 


SALEs 


Mr. Macee Nores Tuar 


Montrus Rear Estate 
Suow REMARKABLE GAINS 











HE figures here given show the effect 

of the earthquake and fire of April 
18, 1906, on the volume of business done 
in San Francisco real estate. The extent 
to which the disaster has reduced values 
is a matter on which opinions differ 
widely. No conclusive statement can be 
made as to how much values have been 
affected until actual sales have been made 
in sufficient numbers to justify a generali- 


1906 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


Total real estate sales, first siz months, 1906 


Total sales, last six months, 1905 
Total sales, first six months, 1905 
Total sales, last six months, 1904 
Totat sales, first six months, 1904 


zation from them. It will be some time 
before we will again equal the volume of 
business or reach the high totals and 
general average of prices which prevailed 
before the fire, but this time, whatever 
its estimated length now, can and will be 
reduced by taking the short cut which 
can be opened up by a display of energy 
equal to the emergency—nay, inspired 
by the opportunity—and backed by a 
determination to rebuild San Francisco 
at once and on a grander scale than 
before. 

While to contend that values of San 
Francisco real estate taken as a whole 
have not been materially reduced would 
be foolish, still it is my opinion that there 





NuMBER OF SALES AMOUNT 
974 $10,777,308 
947 10,328,868 
1,259 18,250,570 
631 6,583,840 
70 578,400 
507 1,886,170 
4,388 $4 8,399,651 
: 5,251 $45,457,782 
j 4,321 29,468,283 
3,829 23,795,679 
; 3,744 22,008,229 
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a present assessed valuation of $300,000,- 
000 for land and improvements. As our 
assessed valuation is usually made on a 
basis of sixty per cent, $500,000,000 will 
nearly represent the actual value of 
lands and improvements at the present 
time. The debt of $86,000,000 on a 
present valuation of $500,000,000 is 
slightly over 16 per cent. This is a re- 
markable showing and one which will 
indicate to the outside world one of our 
greatest elements of strength. Added to 
this is the fact that the municipality has 
authorized bonds for $17,000,000 for im- 
provements which were planned before 
the fire, and will now be undertaken. 
Most of these bonds have not been sold. 

A table compiled by the San Francisco 
Real Estate Circular in January last, and 
reproduced here, shows that only 58 per 
cent of all savings banks’ deposits were 
loaned on all real estate, and only 4214 
per cent was loaned on San_ Francisco 
real estate. There was therefore 4714 
per cent of the savings banks’ deposits 
invested in bonds and other convertible 
It was the sale of a small 
part of these securities which placed the 
banks in position to meet all demands 
made on them. The strong position of 
our savings banks was hardly realized 
before the fire. 


securities. 


The remarkably strong condition of 
our commercial banks, the strength of 
position exhibited by the savings banks 
and the comparatively low percentage of 
mortgage and municipal debt in propor- 
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tion to actual values, even on the basis 
of a contraction of values since the fire, 
all have contributed to our wonderful 
recuperation. Not until our Eastern 
friends and the rest of the world admired 
what they termed our undaunted pluck 
and courage, were San Franciscans really 
conscious of having exhibited any unusual 
nerve in facing the results of the recent 
catastrophe. Our belief in the soundness 
and stability of our financial institutions 
and our faith in ourselves played no 
small part in adding strength to our 
resolution to rebuild San Francisco. 

It is worthy of comment that the totals 
for the half year just closed are the high- 
est for any half year in our history, in 
spite of the fire. This is an indication 
of the immense volume of business done 
in January, February, March, and the 
first part of April, although June shows 
a sharp increase over May. 

William A. Magee. 





Mayor Scumirz INvires WorkKERS 
to Come AND Hep BuiLp THE 
New City 











‘THE immediate future of this city 
will be marked by the initiation of 
numerous enterprises of magnitude that 
will keep the people busy and_pro- 
vide ready money in wages, salaries 
and profits sufficient to lay deep the foun- 


SAN FRANCISCO SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS’IN JANUARY, 1906 
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18,035,034.00 
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dations of unexampled prosperity. In 
every line opportunities will be afforded 
to the enterprising, the skilful and the 
industrious to acquire competencies. San 
I'rancisco is on the eve of arising and 
the bow of hope completely spans her 
sky. What happened in San Francisco 
since and including the “days of ’49” is 
are streets on which there has been little 
or no reduction. Market street, by reason 
of its location and relation to other 
streets, the fact that all car lines lead to, 
transfer to, or run on Market street, its 
monopoly over other streets, and the num- 
ber and character of the improvements 
erected on the best portion of this street, 
has demonstrated that it is the backbone 
of San Francisco real estate. And _ this 
al a time when it was of vital importance 
to San Francisco, to its property owners 
and to its financial institutions that there 
be a fixed center from which to base our 
calculations and values for the present as 
well as the future. Without a street like 
Market street, to hold business and pre- 
vent the possibility of business centers 
changing permanently, what doubt, con- 
fusion and decline in values might have 
resulted! If, as I claim, Market street 
from San:ome to Powell has held its own, 
then property on Montgomery to Cali- 
fornia, California from Montgomery to 
Sansome, Post from Market to Grant 
Avenue, Geary from Market to Powell, 
O'Farrell from Market to Powell, Ellis 
from Market to Powell, Kearny from 
Market to Sutter, Grant Avenue from 
Market to Sutter, Stockton from Market 
to Geary, Powell from Market to O’Far- 
rell, Second, New Montgomery, ‘Third 
and Fourth streets, from Market to Mis- 
sion, is worth from ten to fifteen per cent 
less (in proportion to the distance from 
Market street) than the prices at which 
these properties would have been con- 
servatively valued at before the fire. This 
opinion of the stability of values in the 
heart of San Francisco has been accepted 
as a basis for loans by an Eastern finan- 
cial institution which offers to lend sev- 
eral million dollars in the district above 
indicated. Loans of fifty per cent of 
values as above stated on real estate in 
this restricted area can be had now for 
one, two or three years at five per cent 
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net. The prompt action of the United 
Railroads in operating their cars along 
all the old lines of travel will encourage 
and make possible the building up of im- 
provements along these old lines and will 
be another factor in arriving at compara- 
tive stability. The movement of whole- 
sale houses to the railroad tracks and 
vicinity will no doubt be permanent. This 
process had been going on very slowly 
and without attracting much notice, for 
some years. The movement of retailers 
to Van Ness Avenue and Fillmore street 
is of a different order, and is, in my 
opinion, a natural movement demanded 
and made necessary by the conditions 
succeeding the fire. That it will be tem- 
porary in nature is not doubted. ‘There 
will be vacancies in some of the tempo- 
rary buildings on these streets in two or 
three years from now, when at least some 
of the present tenants, it must be ad- 
mitted, will move back to old retail loca- 
tions, which will be rebuilt with perma- 
nent buildings before that time. Already 
many retailers have returned to tempo- 
rary buildings in the old retail section, 
while some have agreed to occupy perma- 
nent buildings down town as soon as 
completed. | 

A remarkable feature of the present 
situation is that the men who owe money 
on their real estate are, as a class, more 
hopeful and less depressed than those 
who owe no mortgages. Not that the 
owing of money makes men more cheer- 
ful in this calamity, but rather the under- 
lying fact that the men of energy, the 
men who do things worth while, the men 
who build buildings, are generally bor- 
rowers. If it is because they are in debt 
that they hustle, then being in debt is a 
good thing just now and will result to the 
benefit of the city. It is, I believe, rather 
that it was because they were willing to 
hustle in the first place that they went 
into debt, and were willing to capitalize 
their energy, skill and resourcefulness. 

San Francisco real estate as a whole is 
not heavily in debt. On January 1, 1906, 
the total mortgage indebtedness on all 
San Francisco real estate to the savings 
banks was $73,662,207. It has been 
carefully estimated that the debt to pri- 
vate individuals and building and loan 
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associations was about $12,000,000, mak- 
ing $86,000,000 in all of mortgage in- 
debtedness on an assessed valuation be- 
fore the fire on land and improvements of 
400,000,000. It is estimated that there 
has been a reduction in assessed valuation 
of land and improvements by reason of 
the fire of $100,000,000, thus showing 
history. The days near at hand contain 
possibilities for the making of a wonder- 
ful chapter of rare interests, typical of 
the genius of the people. Surely a glori- 
ous future awaits our city. 

I hardly need call to the attention of 
my fellow countrymen the fact that the 
port of San Francisco is a great trade 
gateway, the importance of which to man- 
kind is augmented continually by the 
awakening in the Orient, by the growth 
of the population, products and needs of 
the United States; by the enhanced fa- 
cilities furnished by large modern ships 
of great carrying capacity; and the op- 
eration of transcontinental railways that 
link the seas and move overland our prod- 
ucts, wares and manufactures, bringing 
rails and ships together at tidewater on 
two oceans. God made this gateway. He 
placed upon it the sign of greatness. Here 
is the ordained site of a great city. Its 
site and advantages are not equaled else- 
where in our entire country. 

This would avail less largely if our cit- 
izens were less dauntless, less filled with 
hope, less determined to make progress, 
and if the state of California were less 
fruitful in resources. The right spirit 
is found in the people of San Francisco. 
They have been tried by fire and have 
been proved to be worthy of their inheri- 
tance of opportunities. In less than a 
month from the date of their disaster 
they had succeeded in resuming their ac- 
customed lines of industry. The commer- 
cial and savings banks, custodians of 
many millions of dollars, have unlocked 
their vaults and are paying to all comers 
their demands in full, dollar for dollar. 

Scores of new buildings have arisen in 
every business locality since the fire, tem- 
porary in their nature, it is true, but 
adequate for the accommodation of com- 
mercial houses while they are rebuilding 
as amply as if no fire had come to inter- 
rupt or destroy. The entire waterfront, 
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with all its wharves, docks, etc., was saved 
from the fire. ‘The wheels of commerce 
have not been impeded. Exports and 
imports move freely. Into the lap of this 
city the great interior valleys of Califor 
nia uninterruptedly pour their wealth. 
The commerce of a world pays us tribute. 
We cordially invite the people of all our 
common country to come in with us and 
help to rebuild San Francisco and_ to 
share freely in the great profits and ad- 
vantages that will result to all. 


’ 


Eugene I. Schmitz. 





Omort Says Paciric Coasr Has 
No Reason to Expecr More 


EARTHQUAKES 








Fy ARTHQUAKES have a_ tendency 

to come in groups, namely, they 
occur at different parts of a given 
region or zone in the course of a few 
years. Thus, between September 4, 1899, 
and January 31, 1906, there have been 
a series of seismic disturbances which af- 
fected the southwest coast of Alaska, 
Mexico, Central America, Colombia, and 
Equador, indicating that these earth- 
quakes were of no local character, but 
that great stresses were going on along 
the Pacific Coast, so that the extension 
of the seismic disturbance to the coast of 
the United States would have been a 
most natural event to be expected. The 
great earthquake of April 18th last may 
probably be regarded as having com- 
pleted the continuity of the manifesta- 
tion of seismic activity along this part 
of the world. Now an_ earthquake _ is 
caused by the existence of a certain weak 
point underground, which, reaching its 
limit, finally gives rise to a sudden dis 
turbance which forms the source of wave 
motion propagated through the rocks and 
soil. An earthquake, such as that on 
April 18th, may therefore be regarded as 
having removed a considerable unstability 
existing in this part of the earth’s crust; 
regions most strongly shaken becoming 
seismically the safest places for a con 
siderable period to come. As a matter 
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of fact there is no instance in which great 
earthquakes originated successively at one 
and the same center. The small after- 
shocks which will for a few years be felt 
by the different portions of the western 
coast, are not of a nature to cause alarm. 
On the contrary, it is well that these small 
shocks should occur, as the disturbed 
earth’s crust settles, by means of them, 
into its original condition of equilibrium. 
The intensity or destructive power of any 
seismic disturbance which may visit San 
Francisco after a considerable period of 
years is not likely to be violent enough 
to damage any well constructed building. 
It will be an easy matter to make archi- 
tectural and engineering structures earth- 
quake-proof. 
F. Omori. 





PRESIDENT OF CHAMBER OF Com- 
MERCE CONFIDENT THat Crry’s 
CoMMERCIAL Position Is Im- 


PREGNABLE 











[? WOULD seem to be important, at 

this time, to give assurance to the 
world of commerce and trade that the 
commercial importance of San _ Fran- 
cisco is assured by nature and that no 
accident or incident can do away with 
that fact. The membership of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of San Francisco is due 
to that understanding. The rapid growth 
of San Francisco in the past few years 
is proof of it. Now that rumors have 
found currency that are not favorable to 
the idea that San Francisco will continue 
to grow as rapidly as before as a com- 
mercial port, it is the duty of this, the 
oldest commercial body on the Pacific 
Coast, to call attention to certain facts 
and considerations that are no less for 
the advantage of than for the enlighten- 
ment of everyone who has an active inter- 
est in commercial geography and studies 
its lessons. 

San Francisco is the principal seaport 
of the Pacific Coast of the United States. 
Two transcontinental systems of rail- 
ways, the Southern Pacific and the Santa 
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Fe, have their termini here, and a third 
transcontinental road is in construction, 
with San Francisco as its terminus. 
Lines of steamships regularly ply _be- 
tween San Francisco and the Orient, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Hawaiian 
Islands, Mexico, the coasts of South 
and Central America, the Philippines, 
Alaska, the seaports of the Pacific 
Coast of the United States and European 
ports. Sailing vessels from all parts of 
the world deliver and take cargoes at San 
Francisco. ‘Two large rivers, the Sacra- * 
mento and the San Joaquin, serve as in- 
land water ways to the great interior val- 
leys, which are hundreds of miles in 
length, in size and empire, having soil 
and capacity to maintain comfortably at 
least twenty million people, and to pro- 
duce food for a great part of Europe. 

Climate supplements soil and enables 
California to send to the port of San 
Francisco for shipment, vast quantities 
of products that are peculiar, as regards 
the United States, to California, and 
that always will tend to greatly augment 
the commerce of this port. The grain 
fields, now that intelligent experiment is 
pointing the way to an addition to their 
output, will increase the present volume 
of freights to be moved and enrich San 
Francisco very greatly. The mineral 
products of California amount to about 
forty million dollars a year. ‘The mining, 
resulting from inexhaustible mineral de- 
posits of fifty kinds, leads to large ex- 
penditures annually for material and 
machinery and general supplies. 

An open port, surrounded by land, with 
room for the navies of the world to be 
sheltered in a land-locked bay; the finan- 
cial, banking and commercial center of 
the Pacific Coast of the United States; 
the entry port for the trade of the Orient, 
with hundreds of millions of people in 
China and Japan awakening more and 
more to the advantages of commercial 
dealings with the United States; the 
Panama Canal, which will bring the prod- 
ucts of California thousands of miles 
nearer to European and American mar- 
kets than is now possible by sea; the fact 
that California’s distinctive products in- 
sure to this State a market for which it 
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can produce; the millions of acres back 
ot San Francisco in the interior that will 
produce vast quantities of freight for 
centuries; an ocean full of fish at the 
front door of this port; the commercial 
interests of the world that are inextric- 
ably tied up with the interests of San 
Francisco by reason of the fact that this 
port is a natural gateway—these are a 
few factors that are self-evident to the 
casual observer and that bear on the con- 
tinued and augmenting greatness of San 
Francisco. 

In behalf of the Chamber of Commerce 
of San Francisco, I wish to give assur- 
ance that commercial men who cast in 
their lot with this city will not go wrong. 
The opportunities for successful enter- 
prises are many. We have shipyards, 
docks, wharves, freight handling facili- 
ties, cheap fuel oil in endless quantities, 
a genial climate, an enterprising and 
dauntless people — everything that is 
needed for our future greatness. The 
earthquake of April 18, 1906, did not 
injure our commerce or our industries. 
The fire did not curtail our resources. 
Our banks are full to overflowing with 
money. I hope that this message to the 
commercial bodies of the world may help 
clear up any misapprehension and that it 
will lead to a study and complete under- 
standing of the impregnable position of 
San Francisco. 

W. H. Marston. 





CHAIRMAN OF THE STATE BANK 
CoMMISSIONERS SEES ONLY 
ProMisE OF CONTINUED Pros- 
PERITY 











ALIFORNIA banks have enjoyed 

during the last ten years a remark- 
able growth or increase in deposits 
averaging $20,000,000 annually. The 
Bank Commissioners had on the 17th of 
April sent out a call for report showing 
the condition of the various banks, as 
same appeared at the close of business 
April 14th. Many of the reports were 
consumed by the great fire; however, 


some three hundred and fifty reports have 
been received and compiled out of the 
four hundred and fifty banks in the state. 
Those so far received showing a contin- 
uation of the same wonderful increase in 
deposits and assets; consequently the 
banking situation was never in the his- 
tcry of the state in better condition to 
meet a great emergency than when the 
disastrous fire occurred in San Francisco. 
The amount due depositors in California 
was in round numbers $540,000,000, with 
assets to meet same in the various banks 
of $693,000,000: 


t 


Savings deposits.......... $248,000,000 
REE 60 aaicswee sens basins 272,000,000 
Commercial deposits ...... 292,000,000 
unaat COO 421,000,000 


More than 50 per cent of these assets 
consisted of cash, first-class bonds and 
amounts due from banks and bankers- 
all readily convertible into cash. 

With the great suffering from the 
greatest conflagration ever known and 
the people of the state bending every 
energy to relief and not to business, what 
could be done to avert financial trouble? 
The Governor immediately grasped the 
situation and declared legal holidays from 
day to day, until the bankers had an op- 
portunity to exchange the ready assets for 
money. In the meantime, the deposi- 
tors being of the sensible and practical 
salt of the earth people, having implicit 
confidence in the ability of the bankers 
to meet all demands, readily saw the ad- 
visability of only drawing enough money 
to meet their requirements for everyday 
business. The wise action on the part of 
the Chief Executive has been productive 
of the greatest benefits to bankers and 
depositors alike. 

The promise of abundant harvests of 
grain and fruits; the unlimited oil which 
may be drawn from the California fields; 
the wealth coming from the coast mines 
and the fact that there is ample employ- 
ment for mechanics and laboring men, 
together with the splendid spirit of deter- 
mination and ability to rebuild a Greater 
San Francisco—all give abundant assur- 
ance that we may confidently look for a 
continuation of prosperity. 


C. H. Dunsmoor. 
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CairorniA’s INEXHAUSTIBLE RE- 
sources WILL HeELp MAKE THE 
City, Says Strate MINERALO- 
GIST 











OME erroneous impressions may have 

existence regarding mining in Cali- 
fornia since the great fire in San Fran- 
cisco. I have received communications 
that make it seem advisable to answer 
questions that they contain. Mining is 
proceeding in California on a great and 
increasing scale. The mountains abound 
in minerals and the area of mineral pro- 
duction is extensive, being found in fifty- 
four out of _ fifty-seven California 
counties. The annual mineral production 
of this state for the past few years has 
averaged $40,000,000. 

While I have not received returns from 
every mining property in California for 
the year 1905, enough data are available 
to warrant the statement that the values 
taken out in 1905 are fully as large as, 
if not larger than, those of the previous 
year. The year 1906 will make a better 
exhibit. 

The gold production for 1904 was 
$19,109,600; the production of petro- 
leum was 29,736,003 bbls., the copper 
production was 29,974,154 lbs. The 
total results of mining in 1905 will be, 





I estimate, a production of the total value 
of $41,000,000. 

San Francisco is largely concerned in 
mining as a source of mining supplies and 
mining machinery and much San Fran- 
cisco capital is invested in mines. This is 
a fortunate circumstance, for the mines 
bring in returns to their owners. Mining 
operations are going on as ever. For a 
few days mining supplies were short, 
owing to their destruction in the San 
Francisco fire. There is no shortage that 
is permanent. I would say to all who are 
concerned in mining that the outlook for 
the mining industry in California was 
never brighter than it is at this time. 

Owing to the increased demand for 
structural material occasioned by the 
rebuilding of San Francisco, unquestion- 
ably many new quarries will be opened to 
supply the needs of the city and a greater 
amount of this material will be produced 
during the coming year than ever before. 
At the present time there is an unprece- 
dented demand for cement, lime, marble, 
sandstone and granite—all of which Cali- 
fornia produces and which can be ob- 
tained in practically inexhaustible quan- 
tities and of a superior grade. 

Many inquiries have been received con- 
cerning the effect of the recent earth- 
quake on the mines, oil wells, ete. This 
subject has been carefully canvassed. No 
reports of damage have been received 
from any portion of the State. Mines 
and oil wells were not affected in the 
least. L. E. Aubury. 
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OLD MISSION IDYLS 


By Cuartes WARREN STODDARD 


Author of ‘‘South Sea Idyls,’’ ‘‘For The Pleasure of His Company,”’ etc. 


THE PADRE PIONEER’S LAST YEARS 


IN SIX PARTS—PART THREE 


UNIPERO SERRA had at last come 
into his own. He had now to deal 
directly and continuously with those 

Gentiles who were to become his spiritual 
children, and whose future welfare both 
of the body and the soul was to be his 
constant care and the noblest labor of his 
life. 

There were Gentiles and Gentiles in 
those days, even as there are today. He 
discovered the Good Indian who was too 
artless to assume a virtue though he had 
it not: the aboriginal fool and: knave 
were not unknown to him; one does not 
necessarily have te seek these in Society 
or the Marts of Trade. Being as we are 
but half civilized—a_ civilized world 
could not present to the eyes of men and 
of angels the ridiculous spectacle we 
offer at our best in the beginning of this 
twentieth century—it is interesting to 
note one or two of the original types 
Junipero and his followers had to deal 
with. 

Behold the Dancing Fawn of the 
Flower Land as sketched with an ingenu- 


ous hand by Junipero Serra in his Diary: 
“In the morning, while our setting out 
was being arranged, one of some Gentiles 
that were seen on a little hill near by 
came to us bringing in one hand a stick 
and in the other a rattle. Having re- 
ceived him with all love, ‘we tried to get 
him to eat without fear—and it would be 
long to tell the diligence that for this 
end we used; we eating first of all we 
gave him to take away his fear—but 
there was no way. And some swallows 
of pinole that he took as if forced, he 
immediately spat them out. And at last 
he explained that he was the dancer of 
that country and that he could eat noth- 
ing without dancing for it first. That if 
we wished to give anything, we should put 
it on the ground, and that we should 
let him dance, and afterward he would 
eat. We gave him all the license, and 
he began the function of dancing, and 
singing round about the offerings. In 
the meantime a soldier would come, now 
with a piece of tortilla, or panocha, or 
meat, and the soldier wished to put it 
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in his mouth, he always resisted, with the 
sign that it should be put on the pile so 
that he could dance for it. And as the 
new gifts came he changed his song. 
Presently the room around his pile 
seemed small, so with our license, which 
he asked, he danced around all our loads, 
and provisions for us, so that it seemed 
he would now be able to eat anything 
we brought. 

“With this he was very content and 
said that now he had taken away from 
himself all the fear. He ate, and began 
to reply to our interpreters with much 
frankness. He told us that now we 
lacked but four days and a half to reach 
San Diego, where there was another 
Padre, with the other peoples, that days 
before he had passed by the place, whose 
name he declared as is above expressed. 
He said that if we wished, he would come 
with us as far as there, and that if we 
liked, there he would remain, and if not 
he would return to this land, but with the 
condition that we must permit him to go 
dancing all along the road. In all we 
agreed with much pleasure, and I entered 
into great hopes of baptizing him there, 
and now we called him nothing but 
Dancer—Babylon—reserving the Pas- 
cual for the day of baptism. 

“But all went wrong; because at the 
time of setting out from the place, I 
do not know what one of ours said to 
him, and he understood something else, 
and he escaped, running to the hill, like 
a deer, without carrying anything of what 
had been given him—only the stick and 
rattle with which he came.” 

Thus did this Spirit of Nature flit, elf- 
like, and return again into the bosom of 
Terpsichorean barbarism. 

Here is a very human touch: “We call 
this place San Francisco Solano with the 
confidence that under the Holy Apostle 
of the Spanish Indes such a multitude of 
Gentile Indians as have come together 
here to us will be reduced to the bosom 
of the church. Although we have seen so 
many, we have not seen until here so 
many together. And of this affability I 
cannot find a worthy description. Besides 
innumerable men, a great number of 
women and children sat in a circle around 
me and one of the women wished that I 
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should take one of the children in my 
arms awhile. It was a nursing child, and 
thus I held it with good wishes to baptize 
it, until I returned it. I made the sign of 
the cross on all of them, and I made them 
say Jesus Maria. I give them what I can 
I caress them as best I can, and thus we 
are passing on, as now there is no way of 
doing better work. 

“That which may be feared from these 
poor things and cause suspicion, and 
oblige one to go among them with some 
caution, is the great desire or mania 
which they manifest for anything of 
cloth or any little trifle that they imagine 
conduces to their adornment. Food they 
little care for, because they are stuffed, 
and accordingly are fat; and the Senor 
Governor would like most of them for 
Grenadiers on account of their lofty 
stature. But for any little cloths of col- 
ors, or for any cloth, they are capable of 
becoming beside themselves, as the phrase 
is, and overrun everything. 

“When I give them anything to eat 
they usually tell me with very clear signs 
that they do not wish that, but to give 
them my habit, as they catch me by the 
sleeve. If I had conceded it to all who 
have proposed this to me, there would be 
quite a big enough community of Gen- 
tile Friars. ‘That which I wish I could 
fix well in their hearts is the induia mini 
deum Jesum Christum. May that most 
providential Senor and T‘ather that 
dresses the birds with feathers, the hills 


with grass, etc., concede it to them. 
Amen.” 
Picture for a moment the amusing 


scene which Junipero Serra has preserved 
to us with charming simplicity: “We ar- 
rived at the stopping place, which is a 
valley not very large nor very small, 
with its good arroyo through th¢ center, 
among tule swamps, and all it and its de- 
clivities very abundant in good pasture, 
close to the sea, and very beautiful, 
which we call San Benvenuto. We had 
just arrived when two Gentiles from a 
rancheria near there came to greet us. 
* * * In a short while more and 
more Gentile men, women and children 
gathered about us, until it became such a 
great number that I did not count it. 
Their affability now declined to familiar- 
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ity, for if in sign of affection we put our 
hands upon their heads or shoulders they 
did the same to us; and if they saw us 
seated, there they sat close to us, and al- 
ways with the mania that we should give 
them everything they saw, without stop- 
ping at little things. They begged my 
habit from me; from the Governor his 
leather jacket, waistcoat, breeches and all 
he had on, and thus to the rest. Even 
they bothered me enough to give them my 
spectacles. And because for one whose 
actions it seemed to me signified that I 
lend them to him to see what it was, and I 
took them off, God knows what it cost me 
to recover them again, because he fled with 
them. At last, after a thousand diflicul- 
ties, I recovered them, after they had been 
in the hands of the women who hankered 
for them. Only things of food they did 
not wish.” 

In spite of hardships, privations and 
disappointments, Junipero Serra, before 
he had entered the field of his tabors, had 
this to say of the future he believed in 
and of the opportunities that awaited 
those who were to follow in his footsteps: 
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MISSION 


“Now that there is no time to inspect it, 
those who come to found missions will see 
it—this copious harvest of so much Gen- 
tileism, that, it seems, asks nothing but 
laborers, as all the signs are they are now 
in season mature,—ltogat Ergo Dominum 
Mesis, etc. 

The making of a Mission was no 
child’s play, and the story of San Diego 
is sad enough to dampen the ardor of the 
most ardent of evangelists. However, 
Fray ‘Junipero wrote at once (July 3, 
1769) to Fray Palon as follows: 

My Dear Friend: Thanks be to God! I 
arrived the day before yesterday, the first 
of the month, at this truly fine and justly 
tamous port of San Diego. Here I found 
those that had set out before me, both by 
land and by sea, except those that had died. 
Fathers Crespi, Vizcaino, Parron, and Gomez 
are with me and quite well, thanks be to God! 
Here are also the two vessels, the San Carlos 
and the San Antonio; the former, however, 
without sailors, all having died of the scurvy, 
except one, who with the cook survived. 
Though she sailed a month and a half later, 
the San Antonio reached here twenty days 
before the San Carlos, the latter arriving 
just as the former was preparing to sail for 
Monterey. While assisting the crew of the 
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San Carlos, her own sailors were attacked by 
the malady which carried off eight of her men. 
In consequence of this loss, the San Antonio 
returned to San Blas to obtain sailors for 
herself and the San Carlos. 

The causes of the late arrival of the San 
Carlos were two; the first was a lack of 
fresh water, which forced her men to look 
for water on the coast. The liquid thus ob- 
tained proved unwholesome and caused the 
sickness among the crew. ‘The second cause 
of the delay was an error in which they all 
shared regarding the exact location of the 
port of San Diego. They had supposed it to 
be situated in the thirty-third or thirty- 
fourth degree of north longitude. Strict 
orders had been given to Captain Villa, of the 
San Carlos, to keep out in the open sea until 
they should arrive at the thirty-fourth degree, 
and then to make for the shore in search of 
port. But as the port in reality lies thirty- 
two degrees and thirty-four minutes north 
latitude, the vessel moved beyond the point 
of her destination, making the voyage last 
longer than necessary. ‘The men daily grew 
worse from the cold and from bad water, and 
they must all have perished had they not 
discovered the port about the time they did; 
for they were quite unable to lower the boat 
to procure fresh water, or to do anything 
whatever for their preservation. Fray Fer- 
nando did everything in his power to relieve 
the sick, and, although he arrived much re- 
duced in flesh, he did not grow sick, but is 
quite well. 

Our journey to this place was a happy one. 
Though T s.arted out with a sore leg, it daily 
grew better, with the help of God, and now 
it is as sound as the other. We have not suf- 
fered from hunger or other privations, neither 
have the Indian neophytes that came with us 
suffered any hardships, but all arrived safely 
and in good health. I have continued my 
diary and forward it to you at the first 
opportunity. The tract through which we 
passed is generally very good land, with 
pienty of water. There, as well as here, the 
country is neither rocky nor overrun with 
brashwood. In some places the road was 
good, but the greater part of the way was 
bad. About midway the valleys and rivulets 
began to be delightful. We found vines of 
a large size, and in some cases qu “e loaded 
with grapes. We also found an a. ‘ndance 
of roses which appeared to be like tose of 
Castile. In fine, it is a good country, and 
very different from Old California. 

We have seen immense numbers of Indians. 
\ll those on the coast contrive to make a 
living by means of various seeds and by 
fishing. The latter they carry on by means 
of rafts made of tules (bulrushes) in the 
shape of canoes, with which they venture a 
great way out upon the ocean. The Indians 
are very civil. All the males, old and young, 
go entirely naked; the women, however, and 
the female children are decently covered from 
their breast downward. On our whole journey 
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we found that the Indians treated us with 
confidence and good will, as though they had 
known us all their lives; but, when we offered 
them any of our victuals, they invariably 
refused to accept them. All that these 
Indians cared for was clothing, and only for 
something of this sort would they exchange 
their fish or whatever else they possessed. 
During the whole march we found hares, 
rabbits and some deer, and also multitudes of 
wild goats. The Mission has not as yet been 
founded, but it will soon be done. I pray 
God to preserve your health and life many 
years to come. 


The first Mission in Upper California 
was established by Junipero Serra on the 
sixteenth day of July, 1769. The 
ceremony was such as took place at the 
founding of each successive Mission. 
Fray Palon thus describes it: “The ven- 
erable Father President, being vested 
with alb and stole, blessed the holy water 
and with it the site of the church, and the 
holy cross, being saluted, as usual, was 
planted in front of the church. Having 
chanted the first mass the President pro- 
nounced a most fervid discourse. The 
eacrifice of the mass being concluded, the 
Veni Creator was sung, the want of an 
organ and other musical instruments be- 
ing supplied bv the continual discharge 
of the fire-arms during the ceremony, and 
the want of incense, of which they had 
none, by the smoke of the muskets.” 

Thus was the Church Militant first 
established on California soil. 

What follows? Battle, murder and sud- 
den death. The weary journey from 
Lower to Upper California was as a pleas- 
ure excursion in comparison with the sor- 
row, sufferings and disappointments that 
beset Junipero Serra after he had planted 
the cross at San Diego and begun the 
crowning work of his life. Hubert Howe 
Bancroft, the voluminous historian of the 
western part of North America, says, in 
one of his series of thirty-nine volumes: 
“Prior to April, 1770, a year from the 
first appearance of the Spaniards, not a 
single neophyte was enrolled at the Mis- 
sion. In all the missionary annals of the 
northwest there is no other instance 
where paganism remained stubborn so 
long.” 

Not only were the Franciscans in dan 
ger of being recalled from the new field 
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of their labors, but provisions were run- 
ning short and famine threatened their 
extermination. Expeditions by sea and 
land were failing in their laudable efforts 
to find suitable locations for their oft 
dreamed of missions. Provisions that had 
been sent for failed to arrive. Let us re- 
turn to our Bancroft. When one takes 
into consideration the manner in which 
the thirty-nine volumes were compiled, 
the almost measureless mass of material, 
the hundred hands employed in sorting 
and classifying it, the many minds more 
or less influencing the spirit of the trans- 
lation—the work as a whole seems not un- 
like a vast organ with a thousand stops. 
Mr. Bancroft was the organist who manip- 
ulated those stops and caused whatever 
of harmony or discord flowed from them 
to interpret his improvisation. His hand 
must have fallen upon the vor humana 
when he permitted this note to sound. A 
novena in honor of St. Joseph was draw- 
ing to its close. It was the 19th of 
March, the day before the one of the pos- 
sible abandonment of the Mission. Says 
the historian: 


Gently smiled the morning sun on_ that 
momentous morrow, as it rose above the hills 
and warmed to happiness the myriads of 
creatures beneath its benignant ray. Lovely 
beyond description was the scene on the beau- 
tiful bay in its fresh spring border hiding 
behind the hills. At an early hour the 
Fathers were on the heights, for they could 
neither eat nor rest. The fulfillment or fail- 
ure of their hopes was now to be decided. 
Father Junipero| sang High Mass _ and 
preached with unusual fervor. The day then 
slowly wore away. Noon came, and _ the 
hours of the afternoon, and yet no sail 
appeared. The suspense was painful, for the 
redemption of this fresh paradise was more 
than life to these holy men; and so all the 
day they watched, and prayed, watched with 
strained eyes, and prayed, not with lips only, 
but with all those soul-longings which omnis- 
cience alone can translate. Finally, as the 
sun dropped below the horizon, and all hope 
was beginning to vanish, a sail appeared in 
the distance like a winged messenger from 
heaven, and before twilight deepened into 
darkness the long sought vessel was in the 
offing. California was saved, blessed be God! 
and they might yet consummate their cher- 
ished plans. The ship was soon again lost to 
view; the momentary sight of the vessel 
however, served to fill them with new courage. 
Four days later the San Antonio entered the 
harbor bearing joy to every heart. Father 
Junipero attributed the momentary view of 


the ship on the tenth of March to the power- 
ful intercession of St. Joseph, and he never 
ceased thanking God for the favor; for a 
long time thereafter he had a Mass sung in 
honor of the holy Patriarch on the nineteenth 
ot each month. 


The practical mariner probably cocked 
his weather eye and murmured “mirage.” 

The San Antonio brought everything 
that was needful and much that was en- 
couraging. Plans for new expeditions 
were now in order. Monterey, the har- 
bor, had been sought for and sought in 
vain. It was known that the port had 
been visited by Vizcaino nearly a hun- 
dred and seventy years before, and 
Father Crespi, the Governor, the engi- 
neer and five soldiers of the expedition 
having climbed a hill, saw, as Father 
Crespi says, “the great entrance, and 
conjectured that it was the one which Ca- 
brero Bueno puts between Point Ano 
Nuevo and Point Pinos of Monterey.” It 
was decided “that the journey be con- 
tinued, in the hope of finding by the 
favor of God the desired port of Mon- 
terey, and in it the bark San Jose to sup- 
ply our needs; and that if God should 
permit that in the search for Monterey 
we all perish, we shall fulfill our duty to 
God and man by working together until 
death in the accomplishment of the enter- 
prise on which we have been sent.” 

In vain the search was continued. 
Father Crespi concludes: “In view of 
what has been said, and of our not finding 
in those regions the port of Monterey, so 
celebrated and so praised in their time 
by men of skill, intelligence and practi- 
cal navigators, who came expressly to ex- 
plore these coasts by the order of the 
King. * * * We have to say that it is 
not found, after the most careful efforts 
made at the cost of much sweat and 
fatigue; or it must be said that it has 
been filled up and destroyed with time, 
though we see no indication to support 
this opinion; and therefore I suspend my 
judgment on this point; but what I can 
say with assurance is that with all dili- 
gence on the part of the commandati, of- 
ficers and soldiers, no such port has been 
found. At Point Pinos there is no 
port, nor have we seen on all our journey 
a country more desolate than this, or 
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people more rude, Sebastian Vizcaino to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Bancroft says: “It is and must ever 
remain more or less inexplicable that the 
Spaniards should have failed at this time 
to identify Monterey. 
landmarks, as given by Vizcaino and Ca- 
brera Bueno, was tolerably clear, and in 
fact these landmarks had been readily 
recognized by Portola’s party at their 
first arrival on the bay shore. Yet with 
the harbor lying at their feet and with 
several landmarks so clearly defined that 
Villa and Serra recognized them at once 
from the reports at San Diego, and pene- 
trated the truth of the matter in spite of 
their companions’ mystification, — the 
Spanish officers could find nothing re- 
sembling the object of their search.” 

Mr. Bancroft seems to have overlooked 
the fact that there are times when Mon- 
terey is not visible to the naked eye of 
its inhabitants; when its harbor might 
casily be taken for an open roadstead; 
when in the teeth of the bluff nor’westers 
the barques shrink away from _ their 
moorings like coy maidens in a rough 
and tumble country dance, and courtesy 


in the ground swell with exaggerated 
grace that might put an_ old-school 


dancing-master to the blush. 

The journeying farther 
north, “inland sea,’ the 
svuthern sweep of San Francisco bay, 
and, suffering from hunger, they re- 
turned to the bay of Carmelo, where 
they rested a few days, and before leav- 
ing erected a large cross by the shore 
bearing this inscription: “Dig at the foot 
and thou wilt find a writing.” A copy of 
the buried document preserved in the 
diary of Father Crespi concludes as fol- 
lows: “Glory be to God, the cross was 
little hillock close to the 
beach of the small harbor on the south 
side of Point Pinos and at the foot we 
buried the letter.” Reerossing the pen- 
insula the Spaniards set up a cross on 
the shore of the very harbor they could 
not find——-for they had taken it too lit- 


expedition, 
discovered an 


erected on a 


erally— and it bore this — inscription: 
“The overland expedition from San 
Diego returned from this place on 


December Oth, 1769, starving.” 
\bout the middle of April, 1770, re- 
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newed efforts were made to locate the 
phantom Monterey. Two expeditions 


were organized: Father Crespi was of the 
land party; Junipero was to go by sea. 
The fortunate arrival of a ship laden 
with provisions and other necessaries 
made this venture practicable. On the 
eve of his departure Padre Junipero 
wrote to Padre Palon: “Quite late last 
night Captain Juan Perez sent word that 
we were to embark that same night, a 
summons that was splendidly complied 
with, as I had previously sent on board 
everything necessary. At an early hour 
this morning I said Mass. Fathers Par- 
ron and Gomez remain at San Diego; 
Father Juan Crespi and I intend to go 
north. One of us is destined for Mon- 
terey, the other for San Buenaventura, 
which is distant eighty leagues. * * * 
A year has elapsed since I have received 
a letter from the college, and nearly the 
same length of time has passed since 
your last reached me. * * * Owing 
to contrary winds we did not sail yester- 
day. I concluded this letter on the day 
after Easter, the anniversary of the pro- 
fession of our holy Father, St. Francis. 
We are sailing out of the harbor, being 
towed bv a boat from the San Carlos, 
which on its return will carry this letter 
ashore to our Fathers, who will transmit 
it to you. God preserve you many years 
in His love and grace.—At sea, before the 
port of San Diego, April 16th, 1770. 
Fray Junipero Serra.” 

The land expedition, with Fray Crespi, 
left San Diego a day later, and the friar 
writes in his diary under date of May 


22d: 


After a journey of three leagues we arrived 
at one of the salty lagunas of Punta Pinos, 
where a cross had been erected. Before dis- 
mounting, the governor, a_ soldier and I 
approached the cross, intending to discover 
some signs of the expedition which had _ set 
out by water; but we found none. The 
cross was surrounded by arrows and little 
rods, tipped with feathers, which had been 
set into the ground by the Indians.  Sus- 
pended from a stick, at one side of the cross, 
was a string of half-spoiled sardines, a num- 
ber of clam shells, and a piece of meat. This 
astonished us not a little, but we failed to 
comprehend the meaning of it all. As soon, 
however, as the neophytes were capable of 
expressing themselves in Spanish, they assured 
us that the first time they saw the Spaniards 
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their attention was attracted by a beautiful 
shining cross which each one wore on_ his 
breast; that when they departed they left 
on the shore this large cross, which seemed 
at night almost to touch the sky, and was 
surrounded with rays of heavenly light; but 
in the daytime, seeing it in its usual propor- 
tions, to propitiate it, they had offered it 
flesh meat and fish. Observing that it partook 
not of their feast they had presented arrows 
and feathers, as a token that they wished to 
be at peace with the holy cross and with those 
who planted it. This narrative was frequently 
narrated by the Indians, and in 1774, when 
Kray Junipero returned from a_ visit to 
Mexico, they repeated it to him without any 
variation. 


On the afternoon above referred to, as 
Father Crespi and his companions were 
returning from a visit to the cross, they 
lcoked out upon the glorious sea and sud- 
denly it was revealed to them that this, 
even this, was the harbor they were in 
search of, and with one voice they ex- 
claimed: “This is the port of Monterey, 
which we seek; it is just as Vizcaino and 
Cabrera Bueno describe it.” Possibly 
in the dim future, if the dreamed of 
break-water becomes an accomplished 
fact and survives the shock of earth- 
quakes and the assaults of the tempestu- 
ous sea, the harbor of Monterey may be 
rediscovered by the amateur mariner, 
when the fog lifts and the heavens shall 
be rolled together as a scroll. 

On the last day of May the San An- 
tonio hove in sight of Point Pinos, and 
all those who were camped at Carmelo 
because of the abundance of water there, 
hastened over the hills to welcome the 
new arrivals. Writing to Padre Palon, 
Junipero said: 

My Dear Friend: On the thirty-first of 
May, by the favor of God, after a tedious and 
perilous voyage lasting a month and a half, 
the packet-boat San Antonio anchored in this 
beautiful bay of Monterey, the same un- 
changed as it was left by the expedition of 
Don Sebastian Vizcaino in the year 1602. 
It was a great consolation to me, and the 
pleasure I felt increased with the news, re- 
ceived that same night, that the land expedi- 
tion had arrived eight days before, and with 
it Fray Juan and the others in good health. 
Our joy increased still more when, on the 
feast of Pentecost, June 3d, close by the 
shore and under the same oak tree under 
which fathers of Vizcaino’s expedition had 
celebrated Mass, we built an altar. After the 
ringing of the bells, and the singing of the 
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hymn Veni Creator, the water was blessed, 
and we erected and blessed a great cross, and 
unfurled the royal colors. I then sang the 
first High Mass known to have been offered 
at this place. During the Mass I preached 
and at its conclusion we chanted the Salve 
Regina before a picture of Our Lady which 
occupied a place on the altar. ‘The ceremonies 
were concluded with the singing of the 7'¢ 
Deum, after which the officers performed the 
act of taking possession of the land in the 
name of the king, our lord. 

The celebration was accompanied through- 
out with the firing of cannon, both on land 
and on board the ship. ‘To God alone be 
honor and glory! It is not for me to judge 
why the harbor was not found by the first 
expedition. It is enough that it was at last 
discovered, and that the desires of the Visi- 
tador General, though rather late, will be 
accomplished—especially the spiritual con- 
quest we all desire. 

As in May last it was a year since I re- 
ceived any letter from a Christian country, 
your reverence can imagine that we are 
hungry for news. However I only beg that 
at the next opportunity you let me know 
the name of the reigning pope, that I may 
insert it at the canon of the Mass; also 
whether the canonization of the blessed 
Joseph of Cupertino and Seraphin of Asculi 
has taken place; and whether there is any 
other saint or blessed, so that we can give 
them their place in the directory. Let us 
also know whether it is true that the Indians 
have killed Father Joseph Soler in Sonora or 
Pimeria; whether there is any other departed 
soul to be recommended to God; and, finally, 
whatever could be of interest to poor hermits 
cut off from the society of men. 

I earnestly entreat you to send two more 
missionaries who, with the four here, will 
enable us to establish the Mission of San 
Buenaventura in the channel of Santa Bar- 
bara, the land being much better adapted for 
the purpose than San Diego, Monterey, or any 
other yet discovered. I should not wish that 
for want of missionaries this Mission be 
retarded. In truth, as long as Father Juan 
and I ean stand, we will not be separated; it 
will be the greatest trial for me to remain 
eighty leagues distant from another priest. 

Father Lasuen desires very much to come 
to these missions. Our supply of candles has 
run out here as well as at San Diego; never- 
theless tomorrow we shall celebrate the feast 
of Corpus Christi with a procession, in order 
to chase away as many little devils as may 
be found about here. Send also the incense 
I asked for at another occasion. Do not fail 
to write to the Visitador General concerning 
the discovery of this harbor, and recommend 
us to God, Who I pray may preserve your 
reverence many years in His love and grace. 

Mission San Carlos de Monterey; Feast of 
St. Anthony, June 13th, 1770. 

Fray JUNIPERO SERRA 
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When the joyful news of the rediscov- 
ery of Monterey was made known in the 
Mexican Capital, the church bells were 
rung throughout the city and a solemn 
high mass of thanksgiving was celebrated 
at the Cathedral in the presence of the 
church dignitaries and all the Govern- 
ment officials. Praise was duly accorded 
to Frav Junipero Serra for his unfalter- 
ing zeal, and in answer to his letters re- 
ccived by the Viceroy and the Father 
Guardian of the college, it was resolved 
the missionaries should at once be sent to 
his assistance, as well as all the neces- 
saries for the proper administration of 
the sacraments; the Viceroy sent money 
ior the expenses of ten missions about to 
be established—a thousand dollars to 
each mission, four hundred dollars for 
the traveling expenses of each missionary 
and each one to receive a stipend of two 
hundred and seventy-five dollars a year. 

It would seem that their troubles were 
about over; not so! Delays and disap- 
pointments still lay in wait for them. 
Another letter written to Padre Palou 
written two years later, runs as follows: 


My Dear Friend: Thanks be to God! The 
Fathers are in good health, and the famine 
which tortused so many others did not reach 
us. While waiting for our ship, we received 
the news that two other vessels were coming 
to this port. One approached within two 
leagues of the bay, but could not enter. 
There is sufficient food at San Diego, but we 
have none. <A few half-starved mules bring 
our provisions overland. Vegetables and milk 
have been the chief support of the people; 
but even these have grown scarce. Neverthe- 
less I do not regret having founded the Mis- 
sions. Through our efforts some souls have 
gone to heaven from Monterey, San Antonio 
and San Diego. A great number of Chris- 
tians now praise God, and His holy name is 
more frequently on the lips of the pagans 
here than on those of many Christians else- 
where. \ 

Some persons fear that from meek lambs 
they will turn into lions and tigers. God 
might permit this; but those at Monterey 
give us reason to expect the contrary; for, 
after three vears of experience, we find them 
greatly improved. The same is true of those 
at San Antonio. * * * If not all have yet 
hecome Christians here it is because of our 
ignorance of their language. I often imagine 
that my sins make me unworthy of the gift 
to converse with them in their own language. 
In a country like this, where there is neither 
teacher nor interpreter, it will take some time 
before anyone will have learned the Spanish 
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language. At San Diego time has already 
overcome this difficulty; adults are being bap- 
tized and married. Here, with the help of 
God, we shall see like results; for some of the 
children already begin to learn Spanish, in 
which language the catechism is taught them. 
For the rest we trust in God who will set 
everything aright. 

I intend to go to San Diego about the 
middle or end of September. If your Rever- 
ence could come up about that time, what a 
gratification it would be to meet each other 
after our long separation, and then what a 
world of writing it would save us! Do not 
come for my sake. Let us both have in view 
God's glory and the good of souls. Whether 
with you or alone, by all means let two relig- 
ious come up to found the Mission of San 
Buenaventura, or to replace those that are 
sick at San Gabriel. Those that are to be 
sent here should be supplied with patience 
and charity; having these they will obtain a 
rich and plentiful harvest. * * * Mission 
San Antonio has very materially assisted us 
in our distress by sending us seeds and pine 
nuts. I owe good Fray Pieras for four loads 
of them. If Father Lasuen or Murguia 
come to this wilderness, let them have patience 
and courage; no doubt you have need of the 
same where you are. May God preserve you 
in His holy love and grace many years. 

Mission San Carlos de Monterey on the 
Carmel, August 12th, 1772. 

FRAY JUNIPERO SERRA, 


Time and change brought Fray Palou 
to the side of his life-long friend, his 
superior, Fray Junipero, and it was the 
sad privilege of the former to finally be- 
come the successor and biographer of the 
latter. Junipero lived to establish nine- 
teen of the twenty-one Franciscan Mis- 
sions of Upper California. He lived to 
see them all flourishing; the aborigines 
reconciled to the new life and happy in 
it—much happier, apparently, than they 
had been in the old. He lived to estab- 
lish a name that is worthy to be num- 
bered among the immortals, for he was 
the pioneer of pioneers, the first to labor 
for the salvation of the people and the 
glory of God in the land. 

In the Mission Church of San Carlos 
at Monterey, California, there is pre- 
served to this hour a precious document 
that reads as follows: 


On the twenty-ninth of August, 1784, in the 
church of this Mission of San Carlos de 
Monterey, in the “Presbeterio” (sanctuary) 
on the gospel side, before the altar of Our 
Lady of Dolours, the office of the dead having 
been recited, and High Requiem Mass having 
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been sung, with all the accompanying cere- 
monies and functions prescribed in the manual 
of the order for the funeral of the religious, 
with the assistance of Brother Christoval Diaz, 
chaplain of the packet-boat San Carlos, 
anchored in this port, and the reverend 
Fathers, Preachers, Friars Buenaventura, 
Sitjar, Minister Mathias, of Santa Catalina, 
Minister of this Mission, I gave ecclesiastical 


burial to the body of the Father Lecturer, , 


Friar Junipero Serra, President and Founder 
of these Missions, who was born in the holy 
Province of Mallorca, where he took his habit, 
on the fourteenth of September, 1730, aged 
nineteen years, two months, and twenty-one 
days; where he proved himself to be a true 
and learned religious, and where he taught 
with great success the philosophical course ; I 
having the honor to be one of his scholars. 
* - * * 

In April, 1769, he left Loreto, with a land 
expedition, in search of the port of San Diego, 
and arrived at the frontier of ancient Cali- 
fornia. On his way he founded the Mission 
of San Fernando de Villicata. Arriving at 
the port of San Diego he rested there whilst 
the expedition went to look for the port of 
Monterey. He founded the Mission of San 
Diego in 1769. He then went up by sea for 
the purpose of discovering Monterey, and 
aided in founding this Mission. He con- 
tinued, as circumstances would permit, to 
build up the remainder of the Missions, as 
may be seen at the ‘present time in the 
parochial books of the foundations. 

During fourteen years of his life in Cali- 
fornia, he traveled much. He once went to 
Mexico to procure means for these spiritual 
conquests; while, during the rest of his 
travels, he revisited the California Missions, 
striving to animate his dependents with zeal 
and prudence. His visits were made oftener 
after he received the authority to confirm, 
which his zeal caused him to solicit. Within 
the period during which he exercised that 
faculty, he confirmed 5307. 

About one month and a half after the 
expiration of his powers (confirmation facul- 
ties), he delivered up his soul to his Creator, 
at the age of seventy years and nine months, 
less four days, having been an_ apostolic 
missionary thirty-five years, four months and 
a half. He prepared himself for death by 
making a general confession, as he had 
already done several times. Finding that the 
complaint in his chest was getting worse, and 
that he had some fever, on the twenty-seventh 
of the month he went on foot to the church. 
He there received the last sacred rites on his 
knees, to the edification of the people; and 
in their presence received the Holy Viaticum, 
as ordained in the Roman Seraphic Ritual. 
When the ceremony commenced the Father 
was on his knees, chanting with his sonorous 
voice, and to our astonishment, the J'antum 
Ergo. In the same posture he gave thanks to 
our Lord; after which he returned to his 
room. At night he asked for the holy oils, 
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and repeated with us the Penetential Psalms 
and the Litanies. ‘The remainder of the same 
night he passed giving thanks to God, some 
times on his knees, and sometimes sitting on 
the floor. He did not take to his bed, but was 
always dressed in his habit and cloak. At 
the break of day he asked me to give him 
the Plenary Indulgence, which he received 
kneeling. 

On the morning of the twenty-eighth, he 
was visited by the captain of the bark Don 
Jose Canizares, and chaplain. He _ received 
them sitting, expressing great gratitude for 
their visit. He embraced the chaplain, giving 
thanks to God that, after traveling so much, 
they had arrived at last to throw a little earth 
on his remains. A few minutes after making 
this remark he said that he felt some fear, 
and asked me to read aloud the recommenda 
tions for the soul, which I did. He then 
responded as if in good health, and exclaimed 
with delight: “Thank God! I am now with- 
out fear and have nothing to dread. I feel 
better; let us go out.” He then arose, and 
afterwards sat down at the table and took a 
little broth. He then wished to rest, taking 
nothing off but his cloak. He laid tranquilly 
for a time, and then rested in the Lord 
Without making any further sign he delivered 
his spirit unto the Creator, a little after two 
o'clock in the afternoon of the twenty-eighth, 
the feast of St. Augustine, Doctor of the 
Church. 

When the bells began to toll, the little town 
was in a state of commotion; the Indians 
cried, lamenting the death of their good 
father, as likewise all the people, whether on 


shore or on board ship. All asked for a 
remnant of the habit in which Fray Junipero 
died. Before death he ordered (without 


letting any of those present know of it) the 
carpenter of the presidio to make his coffin. 
We promised, if the multitude would hold 
their peace, to devote a tunic of the deceased 
Father to scapulars for their. benefit. Not 
withstanding this, those who guarded the 
body in the church appropriated locks of his 
hair as keepsakes. ‘This they were induced 
o do because of their regard for the departed. 

His funeral was attended by everyone, 
whether on shore or aboardship, each one 
doing what he could in honor of the deceased 
Father. ‘The captain of the bark utilized his 
artillery in conferring upon the deceased all 
the honors of a general, and the Royal Pre 
sidio of Monterey responded to the salute. 
The same marks of respect were repeated on 
the fourth day of September, with vigil and 
High Mass, at which the same people at 
tended. Upon this occasion another clergy 
man officiated, namely, Rev. Fr. Antonio 
Paterna, Minister of the Mission of San Luis 
Obispo, who could not arrive in time for the 
funeral. 

And that everything said may appear of 
record, I sign this in said Mission, on the 
fifth day of September, 174. 

Fr. Francisco Paton 
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Before his death Junipero Serra was 
looked upon by many of his followers as 
a veritable saint. He once promised his 
fellow Friars that he would ever continue 
to strive for the salvation of the people, 
and not long after his demise Padre Paul 
Mugartegui of the Mission of San Juan 
Capistrano wrote to a friend: “I assure 
you we thank God, for we have already 
seen accomplished the promise of our 
Rev. Father President, Father Junipero, 
for in these four last months we have 
baptized more Gentiles than in the last 
three years; nd we attribute these con- 
versions to the intercession of our ven- 
erable Father Junipero, who will continue 
praying God as he has _ incessantly 
prayed during life. And we piously be- 
lieve that he is now in the enjoyment of 
God, and that he will beseech Him with 
more fervor; as it was ‘doubtless in his 
behalf that so many conversions have 
been effected within the last four months. 
The converts are persons who have come 
from a great distance, and speak a dif- 
ferent language from those of your Mis- 
sion. * * * And seeing that they have 
come froxa such a great distance to ask 
for baptism, we piously believe them to 
have been moved by a secret impulse, and 
that the Lord God of all mercy and con- 
solation had drawn them, in order to con- 
sole us for the loss which we sustained in 
the death of our Father.” 

Until the last year there stood in the 
mouth of a shallow canyon, on the edge 
of Old Monterey, an ancient oak. The 
sea was wont to flow near the roots of it, 
and the sea birds might have lodged 
among its branches had they cared to fol- 
low the fashion of their half sisters. Viz- 
caino beeched his boat in the shadow of 
that tree in 1602, and took possession of 
the land in the name of the King of 
Spain. In 1770 Fray Junipero Serra set 
up his altar under that very tree, as he 
records, and offered the sacrifice of the 
Mass for the first time in Monterey. Not 
in all that part of California was there an 
object of greater historical interest than 
this sturdy little oak in the mouth of the 
ravine by the sea. The children played 
beneath its shade; there were not so 
many years ago, Indians who remem- 
bered it when it was in its prime, and who 
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knew the natives who had known the 
Friars when they were filled with enthu- 
siasm, for the missions were young and 
flourishing. 

Then came the march of improvement 
which always makes a short cut through 
the heart of the beautiful. A highway 
was builded across the mouth of the can- 
yon and a railway ran along the side of 
it above the sea. Both of these conven- 
iences could have been run over a small 
bridge that would have made it easy to 
keep the little canyon sweet and clean 
during the floods of the rainy season. No 
avenue of escape from the inevitable was 
for one moment considered. The rains 
fell; the floods gathered; the lower part 
of the canyon became a stagnant pool, 
left to evaporate in the sun, and there 
the worshipful, a sacred relique, was suf- 
fered to rot and die. One day this tree 
was taken in hand by a private citizen, 
who, without authority, had it desecrated; 
a portion of it was tumbled into a lot 
in the rear of San Carlos, the parish 
church of Monterey; of the remainder, 
any one was welcome to help himself to 
the ungathered chips after the enterpris- 
ing citizen above referred to had caused 
certain rustic chairs to be manufactured 
of the better branches, and one of these 
is deposited in the famous old custom 
house, where it is commonly known as 
“the Seat of the Scornful.” 

That there is one name likely to be 
associated with the history of Monterey, 
who, though an alien from a far distant 
land and a resident for a few months only 
of the town he learned to love, is proved 
in the following tribute from his pen. 
No one knew better than he all that made 
Monterey livable and lovable in the past. 
He could have pointed you to every 
romantic and picturesque feature in the 
legend, landscape and poetry of the place 
and its people and the life they led there 
in his day—the last vestiges of which are, 
alas! too rapidly vanishing from the face 
of the earth. Robert Louis Stevenson 
was for a few months in the Monterey 
of 1879. In his volume, “Across the 
Plains,’ he published a paper entitled 
“The Old Pacifie Capital.’ Therein he 
writes as follows: 
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In a comparison between what was and 
what is in California, the praises of times 
past will fix upon the Indians of Carmel. The 
valley drained by the river so named is a 
true California valley, bare, dotted with chap- 
parel, overlooked by quaint, unfinished hills. 
The Carmel runs by many pleasant farms, a 
clear and shallow river, loved by wading kine; 
and at last, as it is falling towards a quick- 
sand in the great Pacific, passes a ruined 
Mission on a hill. From the mission church 
the eve embraces a great field of ocean, and 
the ear is filled with a continuous sound of 
distant breakers on the shore. But the day 
of the Jesuits has gone by, the day of the 
Yankee has succeeded, and there is no one 
left to care for the converted savage. 

The church is roofless and ruinous, sea 
breezes and sea fogs, and the alternation of 
the rain and sunshine, daily widen the 
breaches and cast the crockets from the wall. 
As an antiquity in this new land, a quaint 
specimen of missionary architecture, and a 
memorial of good deeds, it had a triple claim 
to preservation from all thinking people; but 
neglect and abuse have been its portion. 

Only one day in the year, the day before 
our Guy Fawkes, the padre drives over the 
hill from Monterey; the little sacristy which 
is the only covered portion of the church, is 
filled with seats and decorated for the service; 
the Indians troop together, their bright 
dresses contrasting with their dark and 
melancholy faces; and there, among a crowd 
of somewhat unsympathetic holiday-makers, 
you may hear God served with perhaps more 
touching circumstances than in any other 
temple under heaven. An Indian, stone blind 
and about eighty years of age, conducts the 
singing; other Indians compose the choir; 
yet they have the Gregorian music at their 
finger-ends, and pronounce the Latin so cor- 
rectly that I could follow the meaning as they 
sang. The pronunciation was hard and nasal, 
the singing hurried and staccato. “In saecula 
saeculo ho-horum,” they went, with a vigorous 
aspirate to every additional syllable. I have 
never seen faces more vividly lit up with joy 
than the faces of those Indian singers. It 
was to them not only the worship of God, nor 
an act by which they recalled and commemo- 
rated better days, but was besides an exercise 
of culture, where all they knew of art and 
letters was united and expressed. And _ it 
made a man’s heart sorry for the good fathers 
of yore who had taught them to dig and to 
reap, to read and to sing, who had given them 
European Mass-books which they still pre- 
serve and study in their cottages, and who 
had now passed from all authority and in- 
fluence in that land—to be succeeded by 
greedy land thieves and sacreligious pistol- 
shots. So ugly a thing may our Anglo-Saxon 
Protestantism appear beside the doings of the 
Society of Jesus. 


It is astonishing that Stevenson, the 
Scotch Presbyterian, whose sense of jus- 


tice caused him to write as he nas writ- 
ten of the wonderful works of the Padres 
in California, should have read his his- 
tery so carelessly. The Fathers of the 
Society of Jesus founded no missions in 
Alta California. The Missions of 
Lower California were under the Jesuit 
rule for a time. All of the one and 
twenty Missions of Alta California were 
feunded by the Franciscan Friars and 
nineteen of the one and twenty by 
Junipero Serra himself. 

And Stevenson’s “day before Guy 
Fawkes,” the 4th of November, is the 
Feast of San Carlos, in whose honor the 
Mission is named, and Mass is still said 
there each year on this occasion. The 
church has, in a measure, been restored, 
through the zealous efforts of the late 
very Rev. A. Cassanova, V. F., who was 
generously assisted by the late Mrs. Le- 
land Stanford. 

The bodies of Junipero Serra and his 
companions that for long lay unvisited 
in their forgotten graves, were rediscov- 
ered, disinterred, identified and reburied 
in the presence of many dignitaries, cleri- 
cal and official, on August 29, 1884, the 
day being declared a legal holiday. 

A statue of Junipero Serra, the gift of 
the late Mrs. Leland Stanford, stands 
upon the slope of the hill to the west of 
Monterey. A memorial cross is to be 
erected where the sacred oak so lately 
stood. A tablet of marble, suitably in- 
scribed, is let into the wall above the 
grave of Junipero, on the Gospel side of 
the high altar at Carmel. 

Almost in his last hour the venerable 
Padre, looking upon the landscape that 
he had learned to love, said to those who 
stood sorrowing by him, “If I am spared, 
I shall sing a hundred masses that the 
land may remain blessed!” Almost im- 
mediately his spirit took its flight. Now, 
on the eve of San Carlos day, at mid- 
night, the Padre and those whose bodies 
sleep there with him, silently rise from 
their graves. A thousand ghastly tapers 
burn dimly upon the altar, like glow- 
worms. The whisper of a footfall is 
heard and if one looks he can see in the 
pale light of the stars long processions of 
worshipers stealing adown the roadways 
and the trails. Many of them come from 
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far, even from the uttermost Mission of 
San Diego for these be the hallowed 
ghosts of those whom Junipero brought 
into the fold and whose bodies sleep in 
consecrated ground. The church is filled 
to overflowing, though ghosts never 
crowd one another; hundreds, thousands, 
tens of thousands, gather together like 
an army with banners, all of them, his 
spiritual children, all of them faithful 
unto death and forever. 

When the celebrant ascends the altar, 
and the solemn sacrifice begins, one can 
see everywhere the hosts, as if they were 
the hosts of heaven, bowing reverently ; 
there are the soldiers, the guards of hon- 
or, who present arms at the elevation; the 
grandees with their proud ladies, the fair 
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and brave; the Indians, the acolytes, like 
choirs of angels; and if one listens in- 
tently there is the chorus of veiled voices, 
and the phantom instruments making 
music such as might be the faintest echo 
of some celestial melody. The censers 
a swung high in air and clouds of 
incense sweep through space like mists 
from the sea. The lights upon the 
altar grow dimmer and dimmer, the air 
cooler and cooler; the bells in the tower 
that were throbbing like heart beats 
grow fainter and fainter and the muffled 
drums cease to roll, as out of the black- 
ness of darkness a voice like a voice from 
beyond the grave pronounces the final 
words: 
Ire Missa Est! 
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By L. Worruineron GREEN 


Oh, tell me, Lark, 
What bliss hast seen, what rapture learned, 
What knowledge has thy longing turned 


To ecstacy? 


Thy springtime cry 


Was but a call, a questioning sigh, 
Yet now, from northern autumn chills 
Life’s love of life thy singing fills. 
Revealed yon heights joy’s hidden light 
As winged thy migratory flight? 
Perchance above those crowning pines 
The radiance that I seek for shines. 


Tell me, oh Lark! 
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By Amevia Woopwarp TRUESDELL 


Drawings by Leslie Hunter 


A stricken queen, but still a queen of queens, 
She sat upon the sloping of her hills 
Where wreck and fire had devastated life. 


Her forehead bowed upon her knees she sat. 

An instant stunned by her transcendant woe. 

The smoke still burnt her eyelids, and her throat 
Quivered with pungent acids of the flame. 

The acrid vapors of the steaming muck 

Were in her nostrils and her slackened breath 

Was spent through ashes on her bleeding lips. 

A while all paralyzed, then slow her head 

Upraised. Her eves were dim. She saw through mists 
The vista of her hills all grey and still. 

When would they laugh again? Ten thousand homes 
Had burnt their hearth stones into monuments 


For her as dead. 


Beside her stood that cup which 
Fate has ready for the desolate, 





























Ever the black wine of despair, new pressed 

From curses of the nether gods. This cup 

Scorned lightly in her pride, he thrust at her 

With coward jeers: “Drink, drink, thou boastful dame. 
Dost mock it now? There’s nothing more for thee.” 


One glance! The vision came! Her spirit’s light 
Broke forth in aureole about her head-— 
Glory immortal of a risen soul. 


Upright she stood. Hot cinders burnt her feet— 
She knew it not. With fingers tense, the cup 
She seized and, like one born to her own house, 
That black wine of despair, she tossed aloft 
Upon the embers and the blistering rocks. 
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"Tis not for me, a queen, this dastard draught, 
For lo! They come—my children from the sea 
Of fire—each man a king. Their garments smoke. 
Behold! Their hands begrimed are steel, their brows 
Deep seamed but bright with hope. Their bloodshot eyes 
Are brave, their faces set to conquer death. 
My sons! my sons!” With touch of its old joy 
Her voice rang out among the blackened tombs. 
“Come near, ye bruised ones. Unflinching hearts, 
Together will we make our sacrificial vows 
With orisons unto the future’s rising sun.” 
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mining camp, particularly to a 

“rush” mining camp such as Man- 
hattan, the wonderful new mining cen- 
ter of southern Nevada. Not only will 
you see rich, cheek by jowl with poor, 
and smart, nattily dressed Eastern busi- 
ness men hobnobbing with rugged “sons 
of the sage brush,” but you will see the 
still more remarkable contrast between 
past and present. You will see the man 
who has seldom eaten anything better 
than beans and bacon, whose ideas of 
luxury soar no higher than ham and 
eggs; who, not being accustomed to the 
superfluous luxury of saucers, holds his 
spoon in his cup as he drinks his coffee; 
to whom a frame house seems “a stately 
pleasure-dome”—you will see this man, 
enriched by some lucky strike which he 
has chanced upon after years of hardship, 
with more money than he knows what to 
do with, with money to burn, as the say- 
ing goes. And right lavishly he pro- 
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MANHATTAN 


By Harry Heprick 


ceeds to burn it. No one need be afraid 
of his money rusting in a Nevada mining 
camp. 

Are you fond of games of so-called 
chance? There are the roulette wheel, 
the crap table, the faro game. There are 
recreations, too, and dissipations of the 
varied sort that frontier civilization offers, 
and so it often comes about that the old 
proverb, “Light come, light go,” is veri- 
fied; the fortune made one month is 
spent the next, and the transition from 
poverty to wealth is followed by a transi- 
tion, well-nigh as sudden, from wealth to 
poverty. 

Who cares? Gold is to be had for the 
seeking in this treasury of nature, and 
a blow of the prospector’s hammer may 
disclose a second fortune twice as large 
as the one he lost. He who is down one 
day may be up the next, and this feeling 
of uncertainty results in a state of famil- 
iarity, good fellowship and camaraderie 
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that is sometimes almost ludicrous. 
Everybody is hail fellow, well met with 
everybody else. The dishwasher of some 
eating-house, risking his humble dime up- 
on the wheel, imparts invaluable advice 
as to his system to the manager of a 
great mining company, who is playing 
maximums, addressing the latter, who is 
of a somewhat youthful appearance, as 
“young man” or “kid,” for this western 
country is democratic, ultra-democratic, 
and self-important folk, with corns to 
be trodden on, should keep away from 
it severely. For reasons of policy alone, 
if for no others, it does not pay to ride 
the high horse in a Nevada mining camp; 
the man who is looking for four bits for 
eating money may next day own the 
richest prospect in the district and as 
such will be a man whose favor is to be 
sought after eagerly. 

Not the least striking of contrasts are 
those presented by the different classes 
of prospectors. There is the grizzled 
veteran, whose parents brought him 
across the plains on a prairie schooner in 
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"49, who has followed gold and silver 
ever since, making and losing a dozen 
fortunes. He will talk to you by the 
hour of the time “when the water came 
up to Montgomery street, sir,” of lynch 
law and the Vigilantes; of the glories of 
Dutch Flat, of the halcyon days of the 
Comstock and of Virginia City, “where 
we thought nothing of having a man 
every morning for breakfast.” 

The Sphinx mine at Round Mountain 
presents an illustration of the sudden 
transition from poverty to great wealth 
that many of this class have experienced 
during the days of Nevada’s rehabilita- 
tion. The Sphinx was discovered by an 
old prospector who had hardly enough 
grub in his outfit to last him two days. 
This mine today is guarded by armed 
men who are protecting the dumps con- 
taining ore worth $16 a pound. 

Then there is the green and innocent 
tenderfoot from the East, who mistakes 
the glitter of mica for free silver and 
has been heard to discourse learnedly on 
“calcareous limestone formations.” Mid- 
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way between the abysmal ignorance of 
the tenderfoot and the practical knowl- 
edge of the old prospector there is the 
lad fresh from the mining school of his 
university at Columbia, Golden, Berke- 
ley, Carson or Reno, as the case may 
be. His Stetson is immaculate, his cor- 
duroys are spotless and his high boots 
are still glossy, but there is nothing of 
the tenderfoot about him. Not on your 
life. He may be a little lacking in prac- 
tical knowledge, but that will soon come 
with experience, and he is well grounded 
on all branches of geology and metal- 
lurgy. 

Nor must we forget the woman pros- 
pector. She scorns high heels and long 
skirts and all such femininities. Shod with 
high, stoutly made, thick-soled boots that 
conceal all the ankle that a short khaki 
skirt would otherwise disclose, and at- 
tired in sombrero and khaki tunic, she 
tramps over the desert in a most busi- 
ness-like way, and handles a prospector’s 
hammer as skillfully as her Eastern sis- 
ters would handle a fan. In fact, one of 
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the richest strikes at Round Mountain 
was made by a woman, Mrs. Lena M. 
Stebbins, who has been an indefatigable 
prospector for several years. It was she 
who discovered the Antelope claim, which 
she sold to the Round Mountain Ante- 
lope Company for a large sum of money. 
The Antelope has already given forth in 
gold enough wealth to pay the present 
owners the money they had _ invested. 
There was taken recently from the ledge 
a slab of ore, measuring one foot in 
diameter and two inches through, which 
contained over $1,000 in gold on one 
surface alone. It is difficult for one to 
imagine such wealth lying undiscovered 
so long in a camp which at one time 
contained several thousand souls. ‘They 
must have been silver blind in those 
days. 

Woman prospectors are not the only 
unexpected objects one sees in the desert. 
The links that connect Manhattan with the 
outer world, where people live habitually 
in real stone houses and wear silk hats, 
high collars, tail coats, linen shirts and 
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similar things, are not only stages and 
mule teams. Automobiles — real, live 
automobiles, things that one associates 
with well-oiled roads or Bar Harbor 
beach—are to be seen and heard, chug- 
chugging their way across San Antone 
valley, ploughing through or over sage 
and sand in the early days, not without 
danger of getting stalled, but now roll- 
ing along gaily over a road that much 
traffic has rendered at least tolerable. 
The ever-present study in contrasts, 
however, a study in contrasts one cannot 
get away from, is Manhattan’s main 
street. Never was there a more hetero- 
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genous collection of edifices. Tents, 
tent-houses, frame houses, corrugated 
iron houses and stone houses are all 
huddled together in an amazing “omnium 
gatherum”’ that itself contrasts even more 
vividly with the few scattered tents that 
in January made up the whole township 
of Manhattan. 

It is fitting that Manhattan, as a typi- 
cal Nevada camp, should be a camp of 
contrasts, for Nevada is the state of con- 
trasts, scorched in summer, frozen in 
winter, where snow sometime falls in 
May, only to be instantly melted by the 
rays of a subtropical sun. 
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By Ciara E. Doveras 


HE improvement in Tonopah since 
; last September is astonishing. More 
than a score of fine stone business 
blocks have taken the place of wooden 
structures; and the plate-glass windows 
give an altogether city-like appearance. 
Goods obtainable in the shops are modish, 
while prices are but Little in advance of 
older markets. Residences that are both 
comfortable and pleasing to the eye plen- 
tifully sprinkle the mountain side and ex- 
tend far up the canyon, though let it not 
be thought that the picturesque bottle- 
houses and those evolved from oil cans, 
barrels and divers other odds and ends 
which met the requirements of the earli- 
est citizens have been entirely abandoned. 
These quaint structures only act as foil to 
the modern residences, and one would not 
have them removed if for no other reason 
than that of originality. Tonopah’s 
streets have been straightened and sani- 
tary conditions are considerably improved, 
though, even yet, amusing assortments 
of emptied tins and “old soldiers” are 
to be found in some of the unfrequented 
quarters; but, after all, one ought not 
to expect a mining camp to go in for 
metropolitan airs entirely. 


On all sides, and among all industries, 
prosperity is in unmistakable evidence, 
vital interest centering, of course, in the 
mines. Commerce is all very well, in its 
way, but mines concentrate all absorb- 
ing interest in southern Nevada. ‘Those 
of Tonopah are rich, and, perhaps, a lit- 
tle more talked about than the surround- 
ing districts. ‘The famous Midway has 
just declared its quarterly dividend of five 
cents a share, and the treasurer’s report 
shows the company’s financial condition 
to be highly satisfactory. Reports 
concerning all of the other well-known 
mines of Tonopah are equally pleasing, 
and regions round about are coming in 
for their quota of notoriety and praise 
by reason of the wondrous finds con- 
stantly being demonstrated, as prospec- 
tors widen their search for the treasures 
so long hidden in the fastness of this 
desert. 

Manhattan is recovering from the 
effects of San Francisco’s misfortune. 
Quite the entire population of Manhat- 
tan’s capital had foundation at the 
Golden Gate, consequently no surprise 
lias been felt over the decline in condi- 
tions at this camp immediately following 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF MANHATTAN TODAY 














MAIN STREET OF GOLDFIELD, NEVADA, AS IT IS TODAY 
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GULUFiELY, UNE UF THE KICHEST MINING CAMPS IN SOUTHERN NEVADA, WHERE THERE ARE 


the city’s dread disaster. The only wonder 
is that industries should, thus soon, 
be giving evidence of recuperation. They 
ccrtainly could not have recuperated had 
it not been for the excellent mineraliza- 
tion of the region. One Manhattan mine 
has secured, at . depth of thirty feet, ore 
which brings more than $100 a ton, and 
a twenty-five horse-power hoist is being 
erected thereon. On Litigation Hill a 
strong, well-mineralized ledge of about 
four feet in width has continued from the 
surface to its present depth of fifty feet, 
while other parts of the hill are giving 
encouraging pannings. 

Over in Bullfrog there has just been 
an exemplification of the tricks which 
I'ate plays miners sometimes. Fortu- 
nately, in this instance, the men who lost 
have yet a biscuit or two in their larders. 
A property known as the Great Eastern 
was bonded about a year ago by Charles 
M. Schwab and John McKane for $80,- 
000. Much money was expended on the 
shaft sinking; but, after going down 
about a hundred and fifty feet and cross- 
cutting for another fifty feet the bond 
was relinquished. Several months passed, 
during which the property lay in idle- 


ness; then was purchased by the Bo- 
nanza Mountain Gold Mining Company, 
who employed the original locator of the 
mine, John W. Seller by name. The re- 
sult of vhis man’s effort to find ore 
developed within thirty feet of the spot 
where the Schwab-McKane shaft had 
been sunk. He trenched the surface and 
uncovered what looked like a vein, then 
commenced sinking and thirty feet below 
the sur’.ce a five-foot ledge, assaying 
$168 to the ton was disclosed. 

Round Mountain is the scene of the 
very latest and wildest excitement. Amaz- 
ing values are alleged, one assay running 
as high as $4,000 to the ton. There is 
no possibility of locating new claims, 
however. Every property must be ac- 
quired by purchase, for the entire face 
of Nature has been staked and monu- 
mented to such an extent that the tender- 
foot has impression that a tremendous 
cemetery stretches athwart his vision. 
With the earliest excited reports con- 
cerning this remarkable new district 
thousands of people scurried over to 
Round Mountain, only to find guarding 
the principal properties armed men who 
would not permit a stranger within ear- 
shot even of the fabulously rich grounds. 
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MORE BUDDING BILLIONAIRES THAN ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD—TWO YEARS AGO THIS WAS A DESERT 


The richest ledge is opened for a dis- notice has been attracted to the district, 
tance of 5000 feet. because of the change in ownership of the 
Then there is Bullion and Fairview, old Blair mine. Even the name has under- 
and fifteen miles from Fairview is Won- gone a change. Hereafter the company 
der, which fully upholds its cognomen. will be known as the Pittsburg Silver 
Indeed, there are so many very new Peak Gold Mining Company. _ Its 
camps of greater or less promise spring- capitalization is $2,500,000, and_ the 
ing up in this gold and silver-lined state president is Senator William Flinn of 
of Nevada that one knows not where to Pittsburg. ‘The other directors are all 
start or to stop telling of them. Silver men of prominence and capital, so there 
Peak is one of the oldest of southern is no question but that there will be 
Nevada’s ore-producing districts, the something doing at Silver Peak which 
notorious Blair mine of this section having will call for attention before long. The 
been discovered as long ago as 1868. Dur- sale of the Blair mine was effected by a 
ing the early ’60’s the work on this fine old Pittsburg man, Martin L. Effinger, and 
property was under a company generaled _ it was a record breaker for speed. 
by no less a personage than Samuel J. It is asserted that Silver Peak will 
Tilden. There still remains a thirty- shortly be connected by rail with Tono- 
stamp mill on the property, which was  pah, and all sorts of real estate transac- 
brought around the Horn during the ’60’s. tions have come to light since the trans- 
Interests at Silver Peak can hardly be said fer of the Blair property. Town-folk 
to have lain dormant, even for a short are “getting a move on” in the way of 
period, but the work which has been going building. Journalism has manifested in 
on there has been done in the quietest of the advent of the Silver Peak Post, 
ways, being brought to notice only of whose initial bow was made on the sixth 
those who owned the properties. Within of June. Three cheers and a tiger for 
the past thirty days, however, public Silver Peak! 
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THE SUNNY SIDE OF YUMA 


By Jerome Barker LANpDFIELD 


T MAY be taken for granted, I 
fancy, that when Yuma is men- 
tioned, it calls forth remarks on 

high temperatures and allusions to the 
story of the Yuma soldier in hades 
asking permission to return to get his 
blankets. All of which goes to show 
that the average person does not know 
that for six months or more in every year 
this little city, so picturesquely situated 
on the Colorado, has as delightful a 
climate as any in the world. For a 
couple of months in midsummer the 
stories are probably not exaggerated, and 
while the heat is dry and not unendur- 
able, many of the residents seek the sea 
shore or the mountains as do those of 
most eastern cities. So much by way of 
introducing the subject of this charming 
but much maligned region. 

In the early days, Yuma was an im- 
portant post. Located on the turgid 
Colorado River just below the confluence 
of the Gila, it was the center of consider- 
able trade with Old Mexico. Here the 
boats made their way up from the Gulf 
of California with supplies, and here the 
gold dust was brought in from 


then murdered them for their money, and 
many a man has dug in the river flats in 
search of the treasure they are supposed 
to have buried there. 

The United States government early 
established two posts there, one on the 
Yuma side of the river which became the 
Custom house, and the other just across 
the river on a prominent bluff, which was 
called Fort Yuma, and the object of 
which was protection against the Indians. 
Nothing is more significant of the 
changes wrought by years than the fact 
that the latter has become an Indian 
school and the former the headquarters 
of the irrigation and reclamation service. 
The Indians, who occupy a fine reserva- 
tion on the California side, have become 
a peaceable, industrious folk, and the 
reclamation service bids fair to make the 
Colorado Valley the garden spot of 
America. 

For a number of years Yuma remained 
quiescent. Its support depended on the 
mines round about, and while some of 
these, like the “Fortuna,” the “American 
sirl,’ and the “Golden Cross,” were 





the hundreds of little placers, 
worked by Mexicans. Many 
legends cluster about this time, 
of early missions destroyed by 
Indians, of lost mines and of 
robbers. Yuma attained addi- 
tional importance after the 
Mexican war and the discovery 
of gold in California, for it 
was on one of the highways 
traversed by the Argonauts who 
crossed the Colorado at this 
point and made their way into 
California through the White- 
water Pass. Weird tales are 
told of the robbers in those 
days who ferried unsuspecting 
travelers across the river and 
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THE SUNNY 
rich, lack of capital and lack of enter- 
prise prevented the development of a 
great mining center, such as the mineral 
showing undoubtedly justified, and the 
inhabitants who drifted in from the East 
soon became satisfied with the dolce far 
niente life of the native Mexican popula- 
tion. Many picturesque characters from 
the nearby mining camps were to be seen 
on the streets, and the town bore the 
aspect of the ordinary frontier place. 
Little by little, however, it began to be 
realized that the soil of the valley was 
exceedingly rich and that with water it 
would give splendid returns. After the 
spring overflow the river bottoms pro- 
duced marvelous crops, and, inasmuch as 
there were more than a hundred thousand 
acres of this rich land, the question of 
irrigation began to be mooted. A small 
local corporation was formed which pro- 
ceeded to dig irrigation canals for the 
land below the city and erected a pump- 
ing plant to take the water from the 
river. The results of this modest under- 
taking were astonishing. The land taken 
up and improved was found to be richer 
than the soil of the valley of the Nile, 
and the climate so fine that nearly, every- 
thing could be raised. Naturally the first 
attention was given to alfalfa as the 
product most easily marketable, and it 
was found that five and six crops a year 
could be raised. An eighty-acre farm 
would frequently yield two hundred and 
fifty tons at a cutting and this would sell 
for ten dollars a ton. Still the region 
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lacked capital, the cost of irrigation was 
high, and the people knew little of im- 
proved methods. Consequently for the 
past five or six years Yuma has grown 
but slightly in spite of her magnificent 
resources. Now all is changed and 
activity reigns. A project backed by the 
government is under way to build a dam 
some miles above Yuma, which will sup- 
ply the whole valley with water by 
gravity, and therefore at a low cost. The 
work is already progressing rapidly and 
when it is completed there will no longer 
be any doubt as to the solid prosperity of 
this city of the desert. Furthermore the 
government is building levees on either 
side of the river to prevent any disastrous 
overflows in the future. 

When one thinks of the difficulty of 
eking out a bare existence cr a New 
England farm of one or two hundred 
acres, to say nothing of the bleak and 
dreary winters that bring hardship and 
illness with them, it seems a new Gol- 
conda to find a soil so fertile and a 
climate so hospitable that in many in- 
stances a rancher is able to support him- 
self and his family in comfort on an 
eighty-acre piece, and pay for it besides 
with the profits of a couple of years. 

The future wealth of this unique 
region is not likely to rest upon the 
culture of alfalfa or other common prod- 
ucts that can be raised elsewhere, though 
such products attain remarkable size and 
grow in the greatest abundance, but 
rather in raising products of tropical 
climes which require a balmy 








A TYPICAL HOME IN YUMA, WITH ORANGE AND DATE TREES 





climate such as exists nowhere 
else in this country. Experi- 
ments are now being made and 


are proving successful with 
the date palm and _ similar 
plants and this _ specialized 


produce will treble the value 
of the rich land. The citrus 
fruits of Yuma are already 
famous. The immense juicy 
lemons which grow to the size 
of large oranges, are now 
raised chiefly as curiosities, for 
it was found that dealers did 
not want them, inasmuch as so 
few came in a box that they 
could not be retailed at a profit 
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the little city... in close 


at the prevailing price per box. ‘The deli- 
cious early oranges, however, bring 
double prices in the eastern markets. The 
Yuma _ grape-fruit, sweeter than any 
other, is not yet known to any extent out- 
side its home amid the sage brush of the 
desert. 

Yuma’s interest for me is not meas- 
ured in terms of her products and her 
commercial prospects. The desert on 
which she lies and over which she looks 
has a strange fascination for one who 
has lived on it. The wide expanse of 
sand and granite, the silver line of the 
Colorado winding southward to the gulf, 
the mysterious mountains, rugged and 
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touch with the mysterics of the Kara Kum. 


serried, in the distance, all hold one like 
the wonderful tale of an oriental story- 
teller, and when at even the river reflects 
the gold and orange of the sunset and 
the rocky eminences are to be seen pur- 
pling under the last rays of the setting 
sun, there is something uncanny in the 
emotion that steals over you. The de- 
scription of the charm of the desert in 
the “Garden of Allah” seems very real 
and ever and anon will come the desire to 
seek soul-rest under its pervading influ- 
ence. Such to me is the little city of 
balmy air, of rich fruits, of indolent 
ways, and of close touch with the mys- 
teries of the Kara Kum. 
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TURNPIKE 


By A. E. Graupner 


HETHER one travels on foot 

or horseback, in carriage or 

automobile, for scenic beauty, 
mountain majesty, and rugged grandeur, 
I commend him to the old turnpike that 
leads up from Placerville to Tallac. This 
road surrounded by romanticism, affords 
greater variety to the traveler and more 
attractions to the lover of Nature than 
does any other highway in California. 
The old pioneer trail bisects El Dorado 
county from west to east, rising from 
valley plains to foothills and from foot- 
hills to Sierra Nevadan heights, giving 
vistas of everything that is typical of 
California. From it can be seen the vine- 
yard, the wheat field, mining in all its 
forms, lumber camps and dairy farms. 


5 


The Comstock mining excitement 
brought about the necessity for an easier 
thoroughfare for communication with 
California and the sea, and the road built 
between Placerville and Virginia City, 
through Strawberry Pass, in the early 
fifties, superseded all others in popu- 
larity. Toll houses stood at ten-mile 
intervals, roadside taverns were frequent, 
and so great was the daily traffic that 
road owners and tavern keepers became 
wealthy. Then, as now, the grade was 
easy and the curves well constructed. 
AJl stones and obstructions were cleared 
away, soft spots were heavily planked; 
in summer the sprinkling wagons were 
constantly employed and in winter the 
snow was cleared away as rapidly as the 
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drifts accumulated— everything was done 
tc make the highway a perfect one. In 
the late ’50s and early ’60s six and eight 
Concord coaches, loaded to the boot, 
made daily trips, and freight wagons 
beyond number passed up and down with 
their heavy loads. Stage equipments 
were of the best, from the Concords and 
horses up to the gallant knights of the 
whip who ruled over the passengers and 
their safety. 

Now all is changed—the usefulness of 
the past has been forgotten and it is only 
the occasional individual who appreciates 
the old times’ activities and _ historic 
values. In winter the upper passes are 
shrouded in snow and no one seeks to 
stay the hoary invader; in summer a tri- 
weekly stage runs from Placerville to 
Tallac, carrying an occasional passenger 
and the mail for the resorts along the 
way. Camper’s wagons, a few freighters 
and wood carriers, occasional bands of 
sheep or herds of cattle going up to 
summer pasture or down to market make 
up the balance of the traffic. 

On deciding to take our summer outing 
at Glen Alpine we determined that we 
would make our way out by the Placer- 
ville road and, as tramping afforded the 
greatest opportunities for observation, 
we finally settled upon taking the trip on 
foot. From Glen Alpine there are two 
trails that lead across the mountain 
ranges and join the old turnpike above 
Strawberry Pass. One leads up te the 
summit of the Ralston ridge and then 
down to the road; the other follows the 
waters of Pyramid Creek down to its 
confluence with the South Fork of the 
American River. From the first may be 
obtained a magnificent panoramic view 
of the Tahoe country. Gaining the sum- 
mit of Ralston Peak, one may see, far 
off, the shimmering waters of the great 
lake, stretching out at one’s very feet are 
countless smaller lakes, and on every 
hand are lofty ranges and snow clad 
mountains. ‘The lower trail passes under 
the shadow of Pyramid Peak and down 
through a miniature Yosemite Valley, 
with domes, cliffs, streams and water- 
falls. 

Because we could find no one who 
knew the lower trail, the spirit of advent- 
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ure prompted us to take it. We sent our 
baggage ahead by express and packed 
ihe few necessities for the trip in our 
knapsack. Leaving the Glen in the early 
morning we climbed the steep rocky trail 
to Lake Lucile, at which the two trails 
separate. From there our trail led to 
Lake of the Woods, a crystal gem in a 
forest setting. On every hand were 
towering pinnacles and mountains, with 
snow capped Pyramid Peak overshadow- 
ing all. From the lake our trail followed 
the meanderings of Pyramid Creek. 
Everywhere were evidences of where the 
ice giant of old had laid his glacial 
hand—huge rounded boulders, nature- 
fashioned obelisks, and the granite floor 
of the valley smoothly polished. The 
only signs of a trail were the cairns built 
by some thoughtful pioneer pathfinder to 
mark the way. As we progressed the 
valley narrowed and the walls became 
more and more precipitous. Suddenly 
the valley floor made a sheer drop of 
over five hundred feet, converting the 
stream into a spraying waterfall that 
has been named the Bridal Veil after its 
prototype of the Yosemite. From the 
head of the fall, far off, was to be seen 
the road of our desires—a mere thread, 
winding along the mountain side and 
disappearing through the pass—an ab- 
rupt narrow cleft in the range. 

By clambering and scrambling we 
reached the deep-shadowed valley below 
and followed the chattering stream to 
the Strawberry House. Nestled among 
the mountains the old place is singularly 
picturesque. Behind it rushes the head- 
waters of the South Fork, with the tim- 
ber-clad Sierra rising steeply from the 
stream. To the north is Strawberry 
Pass—a gigantic cleft in the range, look- 
ing for all the world as though Thor, 
with his mighty hammer had knocked a 
wedge away to permit the waters to run 
through. In front runs the road and be- 
yond it are the meadows of Strawberry 
Valley. Its water supply is conducted 
from a spring through water pipes of 
bored-out logs, sadly dilapidated and 
bearing many signs of repair. Tradi- 
tions say that the original settler was 
named Berry and that his straw mat- 
tresses were so scantily filled that nightly 
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the cry arsse from the travel-worn guests, 
“More straw, Berry !’’—hence the name 
of both valley and tavern. The comforts 
of the place, however, with its comfort- 
able, old-fashioned beds and furniture 
of the fashion of the ’60s caused us to 
give little credence to the tale, although 
the present buildings were only erected 
in 1863. All that remains of the original 
tavern is a crumbling stone fireplace. 
A few yards below the tavern the road 
crosses the South Fork and from there 
on runs in winding parallel with the 
stream for twenty-two miles, where it 
again crosses and finally leaves the river. 
In that distance there is a drop of almost 
4,000 feet—the road descending gradu- 
ally and the river, in huge steps, forming 
countless cataracts and cascades, with 
deep azure-blue pools at their feet. 
This section is the most beautiful in 
the whole length of the road. Heavily 
timbered mountains rise from the river 
on either side, human habitations are few 
and the country is of virgin wildness. 
The dust of the road was an autograph 
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register of birds and animals—now the 
tracks of coyote and wild cat and then 
of coon and deer. From the thickets 
rose the songs of birds, and deep from 
the brush could be heard the drumming 
of grouse and the piping of quail. Be- 
low us the river foamed and roared over 
the rocks, making constant murmur to 
let us know it was there and now and then 
we could see through the wood openings 
the deep, still pools where the water 
rested after its rushings. At almost 
every turn of the road a rill ripples down 
the mountain side and the cold, crystal 
drippings held in quaint, old moss-cov- 
ered water troughs—huge affairs hol- 
lowed out of solid logs. Occasionally we 
could see remnants of the old turnpike 
planking that have survived so much. 
Above us were great scars on the 
mountain’s side, marking the long-ago 
abandoned grades—grades that had suc- 
cessively given way to easier ones. Scat- 
tered along the wayside were the ruins 
of houses that had once teemed with life; 
sometimes it was only a shapeless mass 
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of rocks that marked the spot where once 
a chimney had stood, at other places a 
few rotting timbers held some semblance 
to a building, and here and there a fire- 
place stood in perfect form in defiance 
of the elements. Kyburz is the only 
stage station remaining between Straw- 
berry and Riverton. Above it towers an 
immense pinnacle of rock, known as the 
Sugar Loaf—a monumental landmark, 
seen for miles. Just before reaching Ky- 
burz we had our first sight of the huge 
canal that carries the water supply to 
Placerville and its neighboring mines. 
The balance of our way its waters were 
constantly in sight; sometimes it ran by 
the roadside in a deep ditch and at 
others bridged a stream or crossed a 
canyon in enormous square flumes. 

At Riverton the road crossed the river 
on a simple single arch of granite—the 
first stone bridge of California superior ; 
beside it stands the old wooden prede- 
cessor, useless, but mutely testifying to 
its past service. From the crossing the 
road rises gradually for the next ten 
miles. Four miles beyond Riverton 
stands the Pacific House, and two miles 
further on is Bullion Bend. This double 
curve in the road takes its name from an 
event of curious interest. In 1864 two 
coaches of the Pioneer Stage Company 
were held up and robbed of a large 
amount of bullion, and the highwaymen 
gave the stage drivers a receipt, stating 
that the amount of ——— dollars had been 
received from Wells, Fargo & Co. for the 
recruiting service of the Confederate 
States’ army. 

The Fourteen Mile House is a mere 
ruin. This once most active house on the 
road is now a roosting place for owls and 
bats. After leaving this old relic signs 
of life became more frequent—clearings 
with their little shacks and truck gardens 
appeared on either side of the way, and 
numerous roads branched off to places 
that were hidden by the trees. 

Emerging suddenly from a dense pine 
forest into a large clearing, Sportsman’s 
Hall appeared before us. This quaint 
old patriarch of the stage roadhouses, 
gray-worn by the weather, with its gar- 
den full of hollyhocks and sunflowers 
and its zigzag, moss-bearded rail fences, 
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makes a picture for an artist to cherish. 
From there on the road runs in the open 
and the character of the country changes 
noticeably as one descends rapidly into 
the valley. Camino afforded a strange 
contrast to the previous quiet. The hus- 
tle and bustle of the modern lumbering 
industry there was strongly in contrast 
with what we had passed through. No 
sooner had we lost the humming of the 
mill than we came upon the evidences of 
the old diggings that made the town of 
Placerville. Huge piles of cobbles, half- 
filled ditches, rotting flumes and sluices, 
and ruined cabins told of the vanished 
riches. Smith’s Flat is sadly decayed, but 
the old buildings have not changed much 
in appearance since the days of gold that 
caused their erection, and imagination 
does not have to stray far to reach the 
scenes of Bret Harte and call up Poker 
Flat and Roaring Camp. 

Placerville, our goal and end of a 
delightful and too-soon-ended journey, is 
a quaint little place. Fitted in among 
the hills, its streets curl and wind, con- 
forming with the contours of the gorge 
within which it rests. As we wound our 
way down the main street we passed the 
spot where, in 1849, Judge Lynch exe- 
cuted his sentence upon three men for 
robbery and murder—the event which 
gave Placerville the name which it has- 
tened to change, but can never lose— 
Hangtown. 

Good food and comfortable beds go a 
great way toward producing perfect en- 
joyment on such an outing. The old 
wayside resorts were notably clean and 
their plain, wholesome food, home-cooked, 
was a treat to the blase palate of a city- 
dweller. Each old place has its tradi- 
tions, and relics—the old registers run 
back to the ’50’s and on their dim inked 
pages can be found the names of men 
whose fame is interlinked with the his- 
tory of California. The old survivors of 
the staging days seek audience with the 
wayfarer and relate stories of the past— 
some that are probable, some that are 
possible, and more that are beyond be- 
lief; time works wonders with a story. 
The greatest charm of the road is the 
timber growth. High up are the tama 
racks, growing in spite of the rocky 
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formation and forcing the granite to 
separate and part, to give them foothold. 
Pines and firs succeed them, and, as the 
lower altitudes are approached, sycamores 
and oaks appear. 

Go when you will, you will enjoy it. 
In‘the early summer the snow still re- 
mains and the streams are bank full. In 
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the midsummer the fresh, green foliage 
and bright flowers paint the hills, and in 
the early fall, when the autumn tints 
have turned, one passes through Nature’s 
kaleidoscope. Whether you fish or hunt, 
or seek nature for nature’s sake, I com- 
mend you to this old turnpike of the ever- 
alluring Sierra. 


OREGON’S MANUFACTURES 


By Evrru L. Nives 


HE manufacturers of Oregon and 

the consumers of the state have 

recently been formally presented 
to each other. The introduction was 
accomplished through the kindly offices 
of the Ad Men’s League of Portland and 
proved a most auspicious occasion. For 
years the manufacturers have made every 
sort of friendly overture in their endeav- 
ors to establish themselves in the good 
graces of the consumers. But on the 
whole, their advances have been met in a 
very disappointing and coquettish manner. 
To be sure, the home fellows receive some 
cneouraging siniles, but the manifest 
preference has been for the offerings 
from the east or somewhere else, and 
goods manufactured at home, although 
equalling in every respect those from 
cbroad, have enjoyed a rather remote 
and chilly acquaintance, where _ right- 
fully, they should have warmest welcome 
and greatest consumption. The result is 
not detrimental to manufacturers alone. 
The state’s products are largely used by 
practically every manufacturer within its 
boundaries, and every article shipped in 
of the kinds which are manufactured 
lere, retards the development of the 
state’s resources, as well as hampers the 
growth of its population, both in the em- 
ployment of producers of the raw ma- 
terial and of skilled factory hands. 

The “Ad Men,” as they style them- 
selves, of the city, who are in a pecu- 
liarly favorable position to judge im- 
partially both sides of the situation, have 
felt that the trouble lay chiefly in an 


apathy on the part of consumers, or ac- 
tual ignorance of what was being pro- 
duced right around them, and that the 
remedy lay in an education of the people 
as to what really constituted “Made-in- 
Oregon” goods. ‘To accomplish this they 
undertook to give home goods a practical, 
individual conspicuousness. The result 
was the recent exhibit on the streets of 
Portland. From the start the enterprise 


received the hearty support of every 
commercial organization of the city; 
the: Manufacturers’ Association, the 


Commercial Club, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Board of Trade and the Ore- 
gon Development League lent every aid 
within their power. Retail dealers along 
the main thoroughfares of the city were 
very liberal in donating the use of their 
show windows for the displays and man- 
ufacturers made most effective use of 
their opportunity. It was actually a 
case of “he who runs” might read Ore- 
gon’s industrial status. To have read the 
entire present history, as it was graph- 
ically pictured, would have rendered the 
reader considerably out of breath, how- 
ever, for the streets within the area util- 
ized for the official display measured a 
fraction less than two miles. In addition 
to this, many merchants outside this dis- 
trict caught the spirit and brought to 
light in their windows Oregon goods car- 
ried by them, so that all through the city 
there were window displays, carrying the 
official green and white colors and hav- 
ing a card bearing the words ‘Made in 
Oregon and sold here.” 
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Of the hundred odd manufacturing in- 
dustries of the state, more than half 


were represented in this exhibit, and 
there were in all ninety exhibits made. In 
the windows of an establishment where 
usually are displayed fine millinery, 
ladies’ suits and imported ladies’ fur- 
nishings were exhibited Portland flour 
and breakfast foods, and also some 
young ducks and chickens regaling them- 
selves on a special brand of poultry food. 
Another, which carried some celebrated 
American makes of pianos, had its im- 
mense window filled with canned goods 
and glassware of Portland manufacture, 
and in the oldest and largest bookstore 
was the exhibit of an outside town which 
included vinegar, butter, canned goods, 
cigars, ete. 

In the furniture display were many 
handsome specimens of fine workmanship 
and original design. Most of the furni- 
ture made in Oregon is of the Oregon 
fir. ‘There were, however, a number of 
very beautiful pieces in the hard woods 
of the Philippine Islands, which put em- 
phasis on the fact that Oregon has a 
supply of rare hard woods to draw from. 
In design, in workmanship and in finish, 
these special pieces show that the west 
has nothing to fear from the east as soon 
as consumers can be weaned away from 
their leaning to the Mother East, who, in 
the infancy of this great country, sup- 
plied them with their every need, except 
those things which the soil itself yielded. 

The fame of the Oregon wheat, the 
tremendous bulk of its wheat and flour 
exports, are a matter of such universal 
knowledge that other grain products are 
generally lost sight of. This street ex- 
hibit has brought to light no less than 
fifty different brands of cereal foods now 
manufactured in Portland from the 
finest grains in the world, the Oregon 
grain, and by the most approved meth- 
eds. These brands are for Oregon con- 
sumption alone. If brands put up for 
outside dealers were taken into consider- 
ation the number would” be fully 
doubled. 

The single stove foundry in Portland 
made a good showing of heating stoves 
and cooking ranges. The prospect of a 
competitor in the field would have no ter- 
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rors for the proprietor of this establish- 
ment. He is very candid, and in fact en- 
thusiastic, in his opinion that other stove 
foundries as well as his own would pros- 
per here. Another revelation was the dis- 
play of art glass windows, mirrors and 
showcase glass. Knowledge has been 
very general that the city possessed a 
glass works, but that this concern stood 
for the very highest type of workman- 
ship in this line was something new and 
astonishing to the majority. This is 
really an old industry in Portland, begun 
many years ago in a small way by its 
present proprietors. These men, how- 
ever, have not grown old in their busi- 
ness. They have rather grown young in 
it. ‘To their store of years of experience 
they have continually added the newest 
ideas of the present, and their work is 
found now in the majority of handsome 
dwellings and churches of the northwest. 
tis a matter of no little gratification to 
state that much of it has been secured in 
competition with the most famous east- 
ern conzerns. No less impressive is the 
hsmmered-iron store and entrance fix- 
tures. Intricate designs done in the dead 
black and all of it hand work. Nowhere 
nearer than Chicago can work of this 
character be secured. It is in evidence 
now in many of the most prominent 
buildings of the northwest. 

It was in fact a revelation to discover 
that much which requires more than ordi- 
nary skill in the making is produced 
right here in Portland. Bank, office and 
store fixtures of all sorts, modern, com- 
nodiops street cars, are made at the com- 
pany’s shops in Portland; the majority 
of the steam boats and steam launches, in 
fact, every kind of water craft, with the 
exception of the iron-clad, are built in 
Portland. Many of the wagons upon the 
streets are of local origin. The harness 
industry is another important one which 
reflects great credit upon the state. In 
addition to consuming vast quantities of 
home-tanned hides, harness manufactur- 
ers of Portland use a great deal tanned 
outside the state. 

A display was made by a caterer of 
cakes and confectionery made from Ore- 
gon beet sugar. The making of beet sugar 
in Oregon has passed the experimental 
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stage. Each year farmers increase their 
beet acreage, and every pound of sugar 
made finds ready market. Flax and hemp 
are this year to be added to the agricul- 
tural industries of the state, the crop being 
already coatracted for by the Cordage 
Company and Linseed Oil Works. Influ- 
ential women are also taking active inter- 
est in developing the linen industry in 
connection with the growing of flax. In 
the recent exhibit were some fine pieces 
of linen made in Germany from flax 
grown in Oregon along the line of the 
Southern Pacific Railway. Fine woolen 
fabrics are another of Oregon’s coming 
products. Oregon blankets are known 
everywhere. But although experiment 
has demonstrated that the state possesses 
every facility for the manufacture of the 
highest grade of woolen fabrics, the 
industry awaits practical and extensive 
development. 

Space will not admit of detailed men- 
tion of all exhibits made. The annual 
income from the manufacture of cotton 
and paper bags, wrapping paper, paper 
and wood boxes, tin cans, barrels, hogs- 
heads and the like for the packing of 
manufactured products of the state 
would give an inkling of the magnitude 
of what is regarded as infant manufac- 
turing industries. It is a fact that the 
manufacturing interests today have out- 
stripped the agricultural interests of the 
state and in the ratio of $112 per capita, 
against an agricultural production of 
$93 per capita. The total value of the 
manufactured product for the year 1904 
was $55,359,498; material consumed, 
$30,463,113; wages paid for that year, 
$11,439,512. Here are figures for 1905 
in round numbers, gathered from a few 
of the leading manufactures. 


Tota VALUATION OF CERTAIN OREGON PRrop- 
UCTS FOR THE YEAR 1905 


RiRtnIeS vent hh Ree hh Sn ate $15,850,000 
RUMOR gsc ton eostes She either cared cat 8,385,007 
ROHIMEINIIA divers ia eee ns atte avs arene ws 2,603,520 
Printing and Publishing.......... 3,500,000 
bC ip o |, a ae 3,557,500 
*Milk Products (butter, cheese, 

and condensed milk)......... 4,557,500 
Paper Manufacturing............ 3,170,000 


*In addition to this at least $1,000,000 is expended 
annually for cream for the making of ice cream, the 
laws of the state requiring that it must contain at 
least 13 per cent cream. 
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Founders and Machinists.......... $2,000,000 
Leather, including Harness and 
Collar Making also 'Tanning... 2,000,000 
RG NIN Eas crs wast c.saha sfaers, dione tale 200,000 
WEAN CS ANIMIANR 2 20045 alate a cua eseatsl als 250,000 
BR ODE ay SES TEENCEN Ee 550315. oot acs h.arsun sole 200,000 
SS Tort] tia Or dS ae a Pe 100,000 
ESUOGS) ‘TOUNGOES:. 6.6 5ic:écars are sere Boa 60,000 
TRORRCE Gs cctevem hatieornelot si zis e5is wiley Si siec 60,000 
Carriages and Wagons........... 50,000 


The Oregon manufacturer is ready for 
wider recognition, not only at home, but 
abroad. He is prepared to meet a greatly. 
increased demand, and to “make good” 
every promise. In addition to the won- 
derful diversity of the state’s raw prod- 
ucts, one of the features of the prac- 
tically limitless water power is_ its 
distribution. This offers ideal conditions 
for manufacture. Goods may be manu- 
factured as near to the seat of their origin 
as desired. The falls of the Willamette 
river at Oregon City are only one of 
many which can be put to practical use. 
These falls supply the power for two 
paper mills at Oregon City, a woolen and 
a flouring mill, also water works and 
lighting power of Oregon City, and the 
lighting of the city of Portland; fifty 
per cent of the power for about 115 miles 
of. street railway, and the power for the 
majority of the leading mills and fac- 
tories of the city, among them the Willa- 
mette Iron and Steel Works, the Portland 
Flouring Mills, Columbia Engineering 
Works, Acme Mills, the docks and draws 
of three bridges, ete. Other power in the 
vicinity of Portland is being developed. 
Those who have studied water power 
facilities adjacent to Portland assert that 
it is practically unlimited. Nor is this 
peculiar to Portland. Throughout the 
state are swift rivers, whose power it is 
estimated can be utilized every two miles. 
There are the Clackamas, the Santiam, the 
Sandy, the McKenzie, the Rogue, the Des 
Chutes, Owyhee, Snake, John Day and 
numerous others, all of them streams of 
repid descent, that could keep innumer- 
able wheels awhirl. 

Some of the power is immediately 
available, with raw material and means 
of transportation at hand; some await 
transportation facilities or the product; 
some again await the coming of the irri- 
gating ditch. It is a satisfaction to re- 
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cord that this water power has been 
made permanent through the forestry re- 
serves of the state. Every factory in 
the state is operating upon a _ paying 
basis. Some realize very satisfactory 
profits. Others are encountering the dif- 
ficulties mentioned in the opening of this 
article, and to overcome which the recent 
“Made-in-Oregon” display was inaug- 
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urated—-the indifference of the home con- 
sumer to the home product. 

It is proposed to make this an annual 
festival. Compared with five years ago, 
conditions have greatly improved, and 
such demonstrations as this will do 
much to bring about an ideal relation 
between the manufacturers and the entire 
state. 


A PROBLEM IN ETHICS 


By Gererr Bureess 


OR two days Ethel had suffered 
as keenly as a girl of twenty 


could, and at the end, her con- 
science had won a victory over her art. 
She called it art, for her career as a 
newspaper woman had .just begun and 
her ambition had not yet been dulled by 
the hopelessness of wedding literature to 
journalism. 

She was not yet a regular member of 
the staff of the Index, but the “stories” 
for the Sunday Supplement that she had 
written had so helped her chances that, 
when the next vacancy occurred, she 
would undoubtedly be chosen to take a 
permanent position. 

But this last article of hers had been 
accomplished at such a cost to her sense 
of honor, that now, in the wave of shame 
and remorse that the printed page 
brought to her, she had firmly decided to 
give up the work upon which she had set 
her heart. She felt that her moral fibre 
was weakening under the strain put upon 
it by the constant necessity of finding 
subjects to write about, and she dreaded 
to think where this insatiate demand for 
“news” might lead her. 

She had found old Mr. Monroe one 
day as she was walking along the shore 
of the bay, and had carelessly entered 
into conversation with him, without think- 
ing, at first, of utilizing him as “copy.” 
But he was so quaint and_ picturesque 


that, having once scented a “story” in 
his personality and history, she could 
no more refrain from investigating, writ- 
ing up and handing in the article to 
the Sunday Editor than a_ sportsman 
could forbear to shoot a deer posed within 
range of his gun. Mr. Munroe’s talk was 
suggestive, bristling with character, full 
ut the “human interest” upon which her 
editor had so often insisted. 

The old man had a Jot on the shore, 
partly submerged, and every day he 
busied and amused himself in filling in 
the place with sand, rocks and rubbish, 
working in all weathers, contentedly 
alone. He had a brisk and merry eye 
despite his seventy years, and ever since 
his retirement from business some ten 
vears since, he had spent his days putter- 
ing over this little plat of land, building 
jetties and embankments, toiling to and 
from the dump above, carrying all kinds 
of materials of which to build his wall, 
trunks, stoves, barrels and a horde of 
grotesque lumber, in a ridiculous and pa- 
thetic attempt to rescue his land from 
the perpetual encroachment of the sea. 
Every rising tide undid a part of his 
work, and his labor had to be repeated 
continually, day by day, week by week, 
and year after year. All the neighbors 
knew and liked the old man and his 
faithfulness made him almost a part of 
the landscape. 
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Kthel knew exactly how such a story 
could be done, and she did it well. It 
was a character sketch, slightly exagge- 
rated to fit the lurid requirements of 
a “supp. story,” and with considerable 
detail added from her lively imagination. 
The theme itself gave her quick wit a 
hint of an original way of effecting the 
narration. ‘‘And the tide would rise and 
wash the sand away !”—that was the key 
of it, and this phrase she wove in and 
out of the tale deftly, drawing virile 
picture of the old man, told with min- 
gled humor and pathos. It was a little 
idyl, full of the poetry of the common- 
place. It was not often one had a chance 
to do that kind of writing on the ‘“In- 
dex,” and Ethel made the most of. it. 
Her story was a “feature” advertised on 
the posters. 

Mr. Monroe had posed for her cam- 
era, too, in his simplicity, and Ethel had 
promised him prints of the photograph. 
That was what hurt her most, now, 
when she thought of it. ‘To have taken 
advantage of his confidences was bad 
enough, but to have sold his portrait to 
the paper was worse. ‘True, she had not 
actually deceived him, but he had no idea 
she was a newspaper woman and _ that 
she would write him up. What could a 
great daily paper want of his quiet, hum- 
ble story? He was only an old man who 
preferred to wear out rather than rust 
out, and who was spending his remaining 
vears in the fresh air and sunshine. 
Whose business was that but his own? 

Ethel dared not think of the old man 
as he opened his paper that Sunday 
morning, safe in his daughter’s home, 
surprised and shocked at the sight of 
his own name, his own picture, his own 
story on the page. He would read with 
a shrinking mortification of his struggle 
with the tide and his pitiful daily routine. 
He would never dare take up his work 
again, fearing to be pointed out as a 
silly old man in his dotage, pitied or 
laughed at by the passers-by, a cheap 
notoriety. All the privacy of his life 
would be gone; he would sit at home, 
whose street and number, even, were 
printed in the paper, given unsuspicious- 
lv to the young girl who had seemed so 
interested in him, and his few associates 
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on the bay shore would see him no 
more. 

Ethel was not yet hardened with the 
sophistries of the profession; she had not 
yet lost her own first point of view as to 
the right to privacy, and this temptation 
of hers, so easily yielded to, had shocked 
her. It should be the last time. Re- 
porting was too dishonorable for her to 
handle, and she felt already polluted. 
She would leave the office, before she had 
sullied her hands again. It was too late, - 
now, to make any reparation to the old 
man for the confidences she had violated, 
but her atonement should be the absolute 
relinquishment of her ambitions, 

On Tuesday she was sent for by the 
Sunday Editor, and by his words over 
the wire Ethel had no doubt whatever 
that she was to be offered regular em- 
ployment on the staff. She left home 
late in the afternoon to answer the call, 
determined to decline the position for 
which she had worked so long. She 
hailed a car and entered, sitting down op- 
posite two women whose conversation she 
did not at first notice. Suddenly her 
ears caught the sound of her own name, 
and she looked up in surprise. 

‘Why, someone named Ethel Franklin 
wrote it,” one of the women was saying. 
“It’s a whole page in the Index—lI’ve 
got a copy of it here in my bag. There's 
a great big picture of father!” 

Ethel, almost sick with shame, wanted 
to rise and leave the car, but she could 
not resist the temptation to hear what 
more would be said. She had inflicted 
this notoriety upon Mr. Munroe’s family, 
and it would be her punishment to wit- 
ness how the old man’s daughter suffered 
under the disgrace; it would make it 
easier to refuse the position on the 
Index. 

“Here it is!’ said the woman, as she 
unfolded a soiled page of the newspaper. 
“Took! It’s all about him. And it even 
gives my name, too. Ain’t that a fine 
picture of father? He’s as proud as he 
can be of it. Strange you ain’t seen it 
before. Why, everybody out our way is 
talking about it! We're goin’ to have 
one framed and put up in the parlor. 
Father thinks that maybe that article 
will help him to sell his lot, too!” 
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TO A CHICKADEE 


By Briss CarMAN 


In the Sierra Madre Mountains, near Pasadena, 
California, January, 1906 


Ah, I hear you, little comrade! 

Yes, I’m glad to hear your cry, 

Where these soaring, sun-bathed moun- 
tains. 


Stand beneath the cloudless sky. 


With the faint blue sea before us 
And the orange groves below, 
While the distant peaks in splendor 


Float their bannerets of snow, 


In the clear and solemn silence, 
Where the windless sunlight shines 
All day long in utter stillness 


Through the venerable pines,— 


Here in this new World of grandeur, 
Solitude, repose and peace, 
Where the loneliness of wonder 


Bids the futile longings cease. 


Comes your greeting, so familiar 
With its sudden brave appeal 
To the heart of all things human,— 


The great courage sweet and leal. 


I remember, little brother, 


How you cheered us many a day 














In the vast Canadian winter, 


When the camp was far away. 


And the snow came down with twilight 
Thick and blinding on the trail, 
While the snowshoes creaked the answer 


To the moaning of the gale. 


At the campfire by the river, 
On the portage by the lake, 
I have heard your dauntless summons 


Bid the wilderness awake. 


“Ho, Chigeegee, always with us, 
August sun or biting sleet!” 


So my guide would smile and call you 





By your name in Melicete. 














Where the dark blue Adirondacks 
Lift their heads aloof and far, 








Where the softer, greener Catskills 


Billow to the evening star, 


I have loved you, I have known you, 
Felt the solace of your cheer; 
Now with just the one touch needed, 


Wisdom’s gladness, you are here. 


O Chigeegee, let my credo 
Ring respondent, prompt and true, 
To your gospel of fair weather 


Underneath this dome of blue! 
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BUILDING OF SACRAMENTO 


CALIFORNIA’S CAPITAL COUNTY 


By W. B. 


Statistician 


N THE heart of California is 
the county of Sacramento, one of the 
largest in the big Sacramento Valley, 

containing 987.66 square miles, or 
632,108 acres, nearly every acre of which 
is capable of cultivation. There courses 
through it the largest river in California, 
the Sacramento, whose abundant waters 
give to its lands the life-giving moisture 
that affords to Nature verdure, beauty, 
and rich fertility of soil. The largest 
branch of this stream (the Upper Sacra- 
mento) finds its source in Goose Lake on 
the Oregon frontier, while the Sacra- 
mento River proper rises on the slope of 
Mount Shasta; and, flowing in a south- 
erly course, empties into Suisun Bay. 
From there the waters run through Car- 
quinez Straits into San Pablo and San 
Francisco bays, and thence through the 
Golden Gate into the Pacific. Its total 
length is nearly five hundred miles. The 
American River, which takes its rise in 
the upper Sierra, enters the county in its 
northeastern section, and, flowing. across 
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its entire width, forms a junction with the 
Sacramento just above the city. Other 
minor streams, such as the Cosumnes, 
Dry Creek, and the Mokelumne, also 
traverse portions of the county, dividing 
it into a net-work of well-watered and 
highly productive areas. 

Captain John A. Sutter, who came to 
America from Switzerland in 1834, to 
seek a location for a colony of his coun- 
trymen, after visiting various sections of 
the country, finally came to California, 
and located at the junction of the Sacra- 
mento and American rivers, near which 
he built a fort in 1839, and planted his 
grain fields on the present site of Sacra- 
mento City. He also built a saw-mill at 
Coloma, some fiftv miles northeast of the 
fort, of which James W. Marshall was 
the superintendent. It was in the water 
way of this saw-mill that Marshall, in 
January, 1848, discovered gold. Sacra- 
mento itself was founded by Sutter in 
1841, became the capital of the State in 
1854, and was made a city in 1863. The 
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county was organized by act of the first 
legislature after the admission of Cali- 
fornia as a State in 1850. 

It was to this place, then known as 
Sutter’s Fort, that the adventurous immi- 
grant forced his way across burning 
plains and alkali deserts in quest of 
gold; it was from this point that the 
miners for miles and miles around ob- 
tained their needed supplies; it was here 
that four pioneers of this western empire 

Huntington, Hopkins, Stanford, and 
Crocker—conceived the project of a 
transcontinental railroad. 

The city now contains a population of 
something over 45,000, and is prosperous 
in the highest degree. The business por- 
tion is substantially built of stone and 
brick, while its private residences are 
principally of wood, and are of hand- 
some architectural design. ‘The streets 
are broad, and are lined with shade trees 
of choice selection, while in front of 
almost every residence is a_ well-kept 
lawn, with plants and ornamental shrub- 
bery in profusion. It has a number of 
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attractive parks, the most notable being 
that in the center of which the capitol 
is situated. It contains 38 acres of land, 
and its broad winding walks, its beau- 
tiful carpet of perpetual green, _ its 
choice plants and trees and shrubs from 
every quarter of the globe, combine in 
making it one of the most beautiful pub- 
lic parks on the continent. The capitol, 
in the center of this park, is a magnificent 
structure that cost nearly $3,000,000. At 
the east end of this park is the agricul- 
tural pavilion where the state fairs are 
held, and the state printing office where 
all classes of state printing are executed, 
including the publication of a complete 
series of state school books, which are 
furnished to the people at cost of pro- 
duction. The Federal building, of red 
sandstone; the Sutter’s Fort National 
Bank building, of pressed brick and iron; 
Elks’ Hall, also of brick and iron; the 
new high school building, a beautiful fire 
proof structure in course of erection; and 
the Crocker art gallery, are other build- 
ings of prominence and of interest to 
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those visiting the city. The California 
State library, which contains nearly 140,- 
000 volumes, and which is said to be 
one of the most complete and best man- 
aged libraries in the United States, is in 
the capitol building. The city also main- 
tains a free library of some 35,000 vol- 
umes. The Crocker art gallery was a 
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The city has an excellent high school, 
and fourteen public school buildings. 
There are also two business colleges, a 
Catholic college for boys, a convent 


school for girls, and an art school. There 
are in the city also twenty-eight church 
buildings of an artistic architecture that 
suggests an older community. 





AN OLEANDER TREE IN FULL 


gift to the city from the late Margaret 
E.. Crocker, and is a possession in which 
the people of the city take particular 
pride. In the center of an elevated park 
in the eastern section stands the most 
sacred and most famous of California’s 
old Jandmarks—Sutter’s Fort—grim old 
sentinel of a departed age. 





BLOOM IN CAPITOL PAKK 


The assessed valuation of city and 
town lots for 1905 was $9,088,510, 
and the improvements were valued at 
$8,660,190, making a total valuation of 
$17,748,600 for that class of property. 
The assessed valuation of all property in 
the county for the year 1905 was 
35,600,330. 
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THE RIVER FRONT, JUST BELOW SACRAMENTO, 


The Sacramento River, winding its 
way for many miles through the rich 
bottom lands, forms the west boundary 
of the county, and in its lower reaches 
has cut up these lands into numerous 
islands. These islands and the other 
lands adjacent to the river have been 
subject to overflow in the rainy season, 
but they are fast being reclaimed and 
protected by substantial levees, drainage 
canals and pumping plants, thus bringing 
under cultivation a soil that is the acme 
of richness. Other vast bodies of tule 
land, equally fertile when once reclaimed, 
are gradually being rescued and_pro- 
tected from overflow. On these lands, 
thus brought under cultivation, from 
which vast vields of asparagus and beans 
are secured; the yield of asparagus last 
year being about 16,000,000 pounds, and 
that of beans being over 1,000,000 sacks! 
And this in addition to vast quantities of 
other vegetables and fruits raised on 
these lands. Back from these bottom 


lands, and slightly more elevated, come 
the great stretches of the valley whose 
fertile soils are so famous in their yields 


NOTE THE FREIGHT STEAMERS ON THE LEFT AND 
THE PLEASURE CRAFT AND HOUSE BOATS ON THE RIGHT 


of all kinds of agricultural and _horti- 
cultural products—soils that are super- 
abundant in their production of every 
cereal, vegetable, or fruit that can be 
grown either in a temperate or a semi- 
tropical clime. 

The valley on its eastern and northern 
boundaries is met by a belt of foothills 
that rise gently from the great plain, 
and increase in elevation by gradual un- 
dulatiéns until they are lost in the higher 
ranges of the Sierra Nevada. The soil 
of this extensive foothill region is of a 
red granitic character, upon which are 
grown the choicest fruits both deciduous 
and citrus. 

The valley and the foothill climate is 
characterized by mild winters, warm sum 
mers, a dry atmosphere, and a medium 
rainfall. The summers are _ practically 
rainless from the first of June until the 
first of November, and harvested crops 
may be left in the fields for months at a 
time without danger of damage from rain 
or moisture. The dryness of the atmos- 
phere makes outdoor labor entirely com- 
fortable, even when the thermometer 
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registers 100°, which only occurs at in- 
frequent intervals of two or three days 
at a time, and sunstroke is entirely un- 
known. 

The water supply of the valley, and 
of the county in particular, is without 
limit, and is easy of reach to all lands 
that need irrigation. ‘The more import- 
ant sources of this supply are the Sacra- 
mento and American rivers; which, be- 
sides being ample for all needs of irri- 
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purposes. These subterranean streams 
are reached at a moderate depth, and 
many berry and alfalfa farms are irri- 
gated entirely by these waters pumped 
to the surface by ordinary windmills. A 
windmill capable of irrigating from five 
to six acres of land will cost about $100 
and will raise water from a depth of 
some twenty feet; but where the require- 
ments of irrigation are very great, steam 
engines, using oil fuel, are often brought 

















THE CALIFORNIA STATE BANK AND THE SUTTER CLUB ARE HOUSED IN A 
BEAUTIFUL STONE BUILDING OF MODERN TYPE 


gation, afford unlimited reservoirs of 
power for manufacturing purposes. The 
Cosumnes River, Dry Creek, and the 
Mokelumne River also furnish ample sup- 
plies of water for irrigation in their 
several drainage basins; while underly- 
ing the entire county there is an inex- 
haustible subterranean flow of pure water 
that furnishes an unfailing source of 
supply for either domestic or irrigation 


into requisition and do their work most 
successfully. 

In speaking of the agricultural and 
horticultural development of Sacramento 
County, a late report of the California 
State Agricultural Society said: 


All of the lands of the county are practi- 
cally arable, and there has never been a crop 
failure. The up, or red, lands in the eastern 
part along the Cosumnes River and between 
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A VIEW OF THE RESIDENCE SECTION 


that and the Mokelumne River and Dry 
Creek, and north to and beyond the American 
River, are devoted largely to the growing of 
grain and hay and to stock-raising and dairy- 
ing, though fruit production is also very con- 
siderable where modern methods of irrigation 
are practiced. 

In summarizing the agricultural and horti- 
cultural products of the county—products 
that yield an abundant return it is only 
necessary to make a list of every variety of 
cereal, of vegetable, and of fruit grown any- 
| where on earth within the temperate or semi- 
tropical zones, and in all that list will not 
: be found a single variety that can not be well 
produced in this county. 

Alfalfa grows luxuriantly without irriga- 
tion on all the rich bottom lands, producing 
from four to eight tons to the acre in the four 
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to thirty-six days, and for six months the 
fields are used for pasturage and dairying. 
The hay finds a ready market, and yields good 
prices. 

Fruits of all kinds are produced on all of 
the land of the county, and particularly on 
the river bottoms and the islands. The winter 
fruits are oranges, lemons, pomegranates, 
olives, and persimmons, which all ripen in 
November, December and January. Oranges 
and lemons ripen here earlier than in the 
southern part of the state, and are always 
sold at fancy prices on that account. The 
Japanese persimmon grows to the size of 
apples. Olives are very profitable, both for 
pickling and for oil. 

A large number of varieties of pears are 
grown, among them the Madeline, Bloodgood, 
Dearbérn Seedling, Le Conte, Beurre Hardy, 
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renowned Bartlett. The latter variety 
is shipped in large quantities to every 
city of any size in the Union, and is 
as well-known in New York and 
Chicago and other centers of popula- 
tion in the East as it is at home. It 
grows on the rich lands of our rivers 
and islands in large quantities and to 
greater size than anywhere else in the 
world. There has been no instance 
where an acre of Bartletts, on land 
suited to their cultivation, has failed, 
during the past twenty years, to yield 
a handsome income. 

Sacramento County is pre-eminently 
the home of the grapes, and on the 
red lands of the plains it reaches its 
highest perfection, particularly with 
irrigation. The table varieties include 
the Tokay, Muscat, Black Prince, 
Morocco, Emperor, and Cornichon. 
They always bring first-class prices 
for shipment to the Eastern markets. 
The wineries of the state handle 
quantities of some of these varieties. 

Figs grow in any part of the 
county, but on the river bottoms they 
reach a great size, and are remarkably 
prolific. The common black fig  re- 
quires absolutely no care; the tree is 
as hardy as the native oak. The first 
crop is usually sold green, but the 
second is allowed to fall to the 
ground, and when dried the fruit is 
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sacked. The Smyrna, or “fig of com- 
merce,” has been introduced and suc- 
cessfully grown. 

Almonds have long been found a reliable 
and profitable crop. Like the fig, the trees 
require little or no attention. They can be 
grown in any part of the county. There is 
never any trouble to market all that is pro- 
duced at very satisfactory prices; in fact, 
there is an ample field for more extended 
production of this standard nut. 


THE SUTTER’S FORT NATIONAL BANK 


The English soft-shell walnut has been 
demonstrated to be a profitable crop. Black 
walnut trees are extensively grown for shade 
and ornament. 

In speaking of grapes, it may be well to 
remark that Sacramento County boasts the 
second largest vineyard in the world, princi- 
pally of wine grapes, besides many smaller 
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vineyards that grow grapes, either in part or 
exclusively, for the production of wine. ‘The 
home market for these grapes is large, the 
numerous local wineries and distilleries con- 
suming thousands of tons annually. Last year, 
for instance, these wineries and distilleries pro- 
duced 500,284 gallons of port, 850,758 gallons 
of sherry, 40,857 gallons of angelica, 65,744 
gallons of muscatel, 23,448 gallons of tokay, 
1,140,530 gallons of claret, and various smaller 
quantities of other wines; besides 391,386 
gallons of brandy. 

The hop-growing industry of the county is 
also one of ever increasing importance, the 
lands along the Sacramento, American, and 
the Cosumnes rivers producing large yields 
of excellent quality. Last year there were 
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already 2724 acres in hops, which yielded a 
crop of 21,247 bales or about 4,245,400 pounds. 


When the great city of San Francisco 
was devastated by fire, following an earth- 
quake, the Sacramento Valley, where the 
shock was very light, was the first to her 
relief; and in less than forty-eight hours 
had shipped hundreds of tons of pro- 
visions by river steamers and by rail to 
the homeless and hungry people of that 
stricken city, and in all this work of im- 
mediate relief Sacramento was the center 
of activity. 


THE [ICONOCLAST 


By Laura B. Everett 


The sacred things I reverenced 


From out my shrine he cast; 


Where did he throw the fragments, 


This dread iconoclast? 


I thought to find them trampled 


Beneath the feet of men, 


But he—he only dusted them, 


And put them back again. 
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SUNSETS RODEO BEING A ROUND-UP OF MAVER- 
ICK STORIES AND OF STRAYS WORTH CORRAL- 
ING, WISE OR OTHERWISE, GAY-OR GRAVE, BUT 
ALL OF THE FAR WEST COUNTRY AND BEYOND. 








JOAQUIN MILLER’S PRINT- 
SHOP TOWEL 


It was back in the early days of the civil 
war that Joaquin Miller, the now celebrated 
poet of the Pacific, was running a weekly 
paper in a frontier town of Lane County, 
Oregon. 

Joaquin was then plain C. H. Miller, a 
young man, but already a veteran Indian 
campaigner carrying scars to last a lifetime. 
He had one-and-a-half printers helping him 
to run the office, besides his partner, ‘Tony 
Noltner. They were all an easy-going lot, 
and never locked the office door. Everything 
was left wide open, and if there had been a 
safe it would have been ditto. The Miller 
printing office had a towel. It was the usual 
printshop towel of which you have all heard. 

Bud Kinsey was the son of a pioneer. He 
was stronely suspected of being connected 
with the recent robbery of the Santiam stage, 
and the sheriff’s posse had been pursuing him, 
and thought they were on his trail from his 
father’s ranch right into the town. They 
were pretty near right. Bud rode down the 
main street. He knew he had friends there 
who would help him out on a pinch and say 
nothing about having seen him. Soon he 
spied the open door of the printshop, where 
all hands had quit work, as early evening was 
approaching. He had ridden his horse into 
frontier saloons, and it was no trouble to ride 
him into the printshop and close him up in 
the back room where Joaquin made his bed 
on a bale of bearskins. 

There had been a time when Bud had been 
enlisted as a printer’s devil, but the effort to 
thus tame him had not lasted long. But now 
he recognized his old friend the office towel, 
with its full supply of ink and soot. This 
coloring matter he daubed all over his face 
and hands, then pulled on a pair of old inky 
overalls and a battered office hat, and with a 
stick of fir stovewood for a pillow, he laid out 
on a couple of bales of paper, and by throw- 
ing in a few snores, he was a pretty good 
picture of a lazy, cultus, snoozing negro. 


Pretty soon the pursuing posse came along, 
and the chief deputy rode up to the printshop 
door, swung himself out of the saddle and 
came in. He thought his prey might be 
hiding there. His big six-shooter was ready 
for business, for Bud was considered a bad 
man. 

The officer glanced around the printshop 
and gave the sleeping negro a_ kick that 
caused him to suddenly roll off his hard bed. 

“For de Lawd’s sake, boss, doan kill me!” 
yelled Bud, in well-assumed negro dialect. 
He had passed his possum-hunting days on 
the Missouri border, and could talk it to 
perfection. “I am just Marsa Miller’s devil, 
sah, and hain’t done stole nuffin’. If you be 
Hark Vaughn, I hain’t never done nuffin’ to 
you all.” 

Just then Sheriff Maddox came to the door 
and told the deputy to waste no more time 
there; that he had received inside information 
that the stage robber had gone on, heading 
for Coos Bay, on a fairly fresh horse. And 
the posse lit out toward the setting sun, riding 
like mad. 

And Bud was waiting, only waiting, till the 
shadows had a little longer grown, and then he 
stole a fresh horse, and when he pulled rein 
next morning up in the forks of the Santiam 
he was still disguised as a negro, and Henry 
States, the settler’s son, who, with his usual 
generosity, gave him a good breakfast, recog- 
nized him as the serving man of “Old Bill” 
Delaney, who had brought him from the South 
many years before. 

Rattlesnake Butte soon faded away behind 
Bud, and another twilight found him well up 
the trail on the North Fork of the Santiam. 
It was tough traveling, but the Klamath 
Indians and the Hudson Bay trappers had 
been through there before, and why should 
not he? The blackberry vines impeded his 
headway, and the snowy summit of Mount 
Jefferson peeped down at him from above the 
tall tamaracks and the soughing pines, the 
largest on earth, but Bud must have reached 
the other side, across the range, east of the 
Cascades, the open bunchgrass hills along 
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the swift Des Chutes, for he was afterwards 
heard of as a co-laborer of Captain John 
Smith among the Warm Spring Indians. 
Under the tutorship of this syndicate those 
tribesmen finally learned to sing hymns as 
backwoods music teachers used to sing them, 
and to run their sawmill so as to cut boards 
that would not vary more than three inches in 
thickness from end to end. They were safely 
steered onto the path of progress. 

And years after, when the stage robbery 
business had blown over, and Ben Holiday 
and his Holland bondholders were building a 
pioneer railroad up the Willamette, Bud 
appeared once more in civilization and became 
a more or less respected citizen. 


Maser C. Repinoron. 


A NOTABLE EXHIBITION 
OF PAINTINGS 


Among the Californians who paint, Miss 
Eva Withrow is noted, not only for her 
mastery of technique and of color, but also 
for the versatility of her subjects. Perhaps 
it is wonderful catholicism in conception, 
the agility and versatility of treatment, that 
to the uninformed, might be considered as a 
drawback. Her recent exhibition in San 
I'rancisco brings the imprint of careful study 
of the masters; hence we had in “Carmen” 
almost a Giorgione- in “San Gabriel” (a fine 
landscape with a flock of sheep) —a Jaques; 
in “Ebb-Tide” a freely painted vigorous figure 
of an old woman, quite in sympathy with the 
work of Whistler, and in “Homely Joys,” all 
the qualities of the Flemish school—a canvass 
well worth the brush of Rubens. We turned 
in admiration, from thoughtful sketches and 
delightful bits of pen and ink to solid por- 
traiture of nature—still-life, portraits, land- 
scapes, crayons and pastels, showing the 
essence and insight into the Italian, Spanish 
and Dutch schools. There was, in the collec- 
tion, a colored drawing (charcoal and pastel), 
“The Saints,’ which looked like a Jacob 
Palma—although Miss Withrow confesses to 
never having seen an example of such work 
by that artist. 

Neither was Watteau neglected, nor 
Madame Lebrun--witness the astonishing, 
diaphanous, graceful portrait, of one of the 
most beautiful of California women—so deli- 
cately painted, and rendering so well the 
character and the moods of the fair model, 
as to make one believe it to be either water- 
color or pastel and not oil. But if the pains- 
taking work of Miss Withrow on the accepted 
lines of painting, sanctions the adage Per 
aspera ad astra, and can serve as an educa- 
tion and a spur to other students her own 
conceptions, her individual promise (if, as 
vet, an incipient school), is shown in an 
absolutely new genre worthy of especial con- 
sideration. 
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Six or seven pastels, quaint, delicate, yet 
full of solid basis in thought and technique, 
are “The Rainbow,” “Wind,” “Fire,” “Water,” 
“Passing Cloud,” “The Crystal Gazer,” 
“Spring—Summer—Autumn—Winter,” — and 
“Reverie.” The first five consist of flames, 
clouds, luminous rays, mists—and revealing 
figures, outlined from the confused masses of 
these elements. They impress one like souls 
emerging from their terrestrial but fading 
original features, and fleeing toward the 
supernatural regions. They seem to me as 
hints of freedom—of purity—and possibilities 
of beneficial metempsychosis. 

More than seventy numbers were repre- 
sented in the recent collection, twenty-six of 
them, not to be sold; a number of these are 
the treasures of her home framed in love. 
The family portraits and the copies of the 
great old masters, were left in her studio, and 
they would have constituted another superb 
gallery. 

The pastels furnish me the occasion to add, 
that every artist has, or should have his own 
identity—-his “Word,” which palpitates and 
stirs his soul, constantly tending toward reve- 
lation in his work, to influence and create in 
the souls of others, a similar life of images, 
of sentiments, and of thoughts. And when 
the artist, after many trials, has succeeded in 
incarnating this or that part of his dream, 
and reaches finally the point of producing a 
work where his dream reveals itself totally 
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and absolutely, in which as on the surface 
of an Alpine lake, all his soul reflects itself 
clearly—then, and not before, has he pro- 
duced his masterpiece, given the measure of 
his talent, spoken the final word! For the 
refined public, at least, the work of art has 
no need of explanation; and for the public at 
large, if, as a single ray, it attracts attention 
and elicits admiration, it is well worth the 
name of masterpiece. The reflections which 
remain with me after my visit to this recent 
exhibition, I condense in two phrases: ‘That 
study can make a modern painter the equal of 
the classics; that power of imagination, clear 
insight, knowledge of philosophy and religion, 
strength and delicacy of touch, and reverence 
in approaching the ideal, will lead an artist 
of Miss Withrow’s nature to that summit 
which is inevitably crowned with success. 
L. D. Ventura. 


THE SITUATION AT 
STANFORD 


By Dr. Orrin L. Evviorr 
Registrar, Leland Stanford Jr. University 


The buildings of Stanford University as 
they existed before the earthquake of April 
Ikth, represented an expenditure of fully six 
million dollars. They formed altogether the 
most beautiful college architecture in Amer- 
ica. In spite of discordant features here 
and there tney expressed in wonderful har- 
mony and on imposing scale the very flowering 
of the unique mission architecture of Cali- 
fornia. The long colonnades, the almost end- 
less succession of noble columns and arches, 
the expanse of red tiling seemed especially in 
keeping with the repose and serenity of the 
ideal academic life. The fascination exercised 
upon the procession of students year after 
year has been immediate and lasting. No 
one could enter into these quadrangles as a 
student and ever forget them, or ever look 
hack without feeling that the happiest and 
most abiding memories of life were linked 
and blended with the stately arcades, the red 
roofs, and the sun-steeped skies of Alma 
Mater. Buildings do not make a university, 
hut nowhere else have they contributed more 
to that discipline of the affections and sensi- 
bilities, that awakening of the human spirit, 
which is after all the better part of college 
training. Without this environment of beau- 
tiful architecture the Stanford Spirit would 
have been different, and, we may believe, not 
quite so fine or so compelling to the heart- 
strings. 

But these buildings, and particularly the 
building of them, have had another relation 
to the strenuous life of Stanford University. 
All that is most characteristic of the unique 
architecture is contained in the original build- 
ings of the inner quadrangle, and these were 
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all complete when the university first opened 
its doors in 1891. But in the mind of the 
architects this was but a beginning, and 
toward the realization of the larger plan Mrs. 
Stanford devoted the last seven years of her 
life. With unresting courage, devotion, and 
singleness of purpose she carried almost to 
completion the great series of buildings which 
were intended to afford the adequate and 
beautiful housing of a great university. 
Meanwhile the university itself, crippled and 
its growth arrested by the financial eclipse of 
1893, was held strictly and rigidly within its 
absolute necessities. For books, equipment, 
men, it was required to wait the slow passing 
of the stone age. 

These were indeed the trying days of the 
university. But at last the long waiting had 
come to an end—almost. Some work yet 
remained to be done upon the gymnasium, 
the library, and one corner of the outer quad- 
rangle; but the dawn of the new day seemed 
immediately at hand. ‘Two hundred thousand 
dollars per year of income deflected from 
the building fund and applied to equipment 
and men would put the university upon its 
feet, would strengthen old departments and 
add the new ones, would enable the university 
to enter again upon that era of growth and 
development so abruptly arrested in 1893. A 
beginning for 1906-07 had already been au- 
thorized by the trustees before the events of 
April 18th, and the future seemed full of 
promise. 

The late disaster leaves the university 
poorer as to its material possessions by three 
million dollars. At first sight the ruin is 
appalling. ‘The great memorial church upon 
which Mrs. Stanford had lavished such a 
wealth of adornment is completely wrecked, 
the tower crashing through the roofs of 
chancel, nave, and transepts, carrying down 
galleries and leaving only a mass of splinters 
and debris filling full the basement. The 
face of the church fell outward carrying to 
destruction the great exterior mosaic repre- 
senting the sermon on the Mount. Fortunately 
the organ was hardly touched and the four 
great arches supporting the tower are practi- 
cally uninjured. ‘The side walls and most of 
the large windows seem also little damaged. 
The gymnasium, the new library, and the 
arch are in complete ruins. Only the steel 
dome of the library remains intact, and 
practically all three of these structures must 
be rebuilt from the foundations. Portions of 
the brick additions to the museum are totally 
wrecked; the main building, of concrete, is 
uninjured. Roble Hall, the girls’ dormitory, 
also of concrete, sustained no injury except 
that caused by the falling of the ornamental 
stone chimneys. Encina Hall, the men’s dor- 
mitory, suffered more severely, and will need 
extensive repairs. Three of the four corner 
buildings and portions of the arcades of the 
outer quadrangle were badly damaged, the 
other buildings less severely. The Palo Alto 
entrance gates are a complete mass of ruins. 
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On the other hand, only a comparatively 
small part of this great loss has fallen upon 
the necessary working plant of the university. 
The gymnasium, while greatly needed, could 
not, in any event, have been occupied before 
1907. Present accommodations can be en- 
dured until that time, and ionger if necessary. 
The new library was not to have been finished 
for several years, and its loss will not be 
severely felt for a decade at least. The arch 
and church, while both important for different 
reasons, are not immediate necessities. The 
geology and drawing buildings in the outer 
quadrangle had not yet been occupied, and 
present quarters can be held to for the pres- 
ent. Best of all the original buildings, in 
which all the work of the university was 
embraced prior to 1899, are intact and practi- 
cally uninjured. Needed repairs to the indis- 
pensable buildings of the outer quadrangle, 
to the halls, and to the chemistry building 
can be completed during the summer and the 
university will resume work not badly crip- 
pled and with its working plant adequate to 
all the needs of the year. 

Two facts stand out as clearly demon- 
strated. Tirst, the original one-story build- 
ings show great solidity and excellence of 
construction, and for any shock not greater 
than that of April 18th, are practically earth- 
quake proof. Second, all future buildings, 
big or little, must be made much stronger 
than any buildings now existing. This is the 
great lesson of the earthquake, and it will 
not be unheeded, Eventually all the buildings 
will be restored. We may believe that they 
will be not less beautiful than the old, and in 
addition as strong as steel, cement, and ex- 
pert workmanship and supervision can make 
them. 


THE NATIONAL IRRIGATION 
CONGRESS 


The Fourteenth National Irrigation Con- 
gress will be held at Boise, Idaho, September 
3d to 8th, inclusive. All who are interested 
in conserving the great natural resources of 
the country, extending its habitable area, in- 
creasing the products of the land, insuring 
greater stability of prosperous conditions, 
making occupations upon the land attractive, 
the extension of internal trade and commerce, 
and a wider knowledge of a great economic 
movement which has for its ultimate object 
the upbuilding of an empire within the 
borders of a great nation, are invited to 
attend this congress. Leading irrigation ex- 
perts, practical farmers and_ horticulturists, 
representatives from state agricultural insti- 
tutions and experiment stations, state engin- 
eers, irrigationists, government and other 
noted foresters, railroad managers, business 
and commercial men, state and national offi- 
cials, and press representatives will be in 
attendance and take part in the deliberations 
of the congress. 
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Idaho having a larger volume of water and 
a greater area of land subject to reclamation 
by irrigation than any other state, offers 
exceptional advantages to the careful study 
of all subjects pertaining to the four great 
objects to be accomplished, “Save the For- 
ests,” “Store the Floods,” “Reclaim the Des- 
ert,” “Homes on the Land.” 


THE WONDERLAND OF 
OREGON 


No section of the United States possesses 
greater natural beauty than that section of 
the Cascade Mountains of Oregon cut by 
Rogue River. This country has been justly 
called “Oregon’s Wonderland.” This region, 
by an act of Congress, having been embraced 
within the wide limits of the Cascade Sugar 
Pine Forest Reserve, under the protecting 
care of Uncle Sam’s vigilant rangers, is 
practically a national park, and rivals the 
world-famed Yosemite of California in vast- 
ness of territory, and in sublime beauty and 
grandeur of its scenery, on which Mother 
Nature has lavishly bestowed many of her 
blessings and tender care. 

The Cascade Sugar Pine Forest Reserve, 
the largest of the kind in the world, whose 
giant trees tower two hundred and three hun- 
dred feet in height, is only one of the many 
charming features of this region. In _ this 
enchanted domain Nature interspersed the 
Rogue with many cataracts and waterfalls, 
and its boiling waters madly surge through 
deep canyons and ravines—perpendicular 
walls of solid and massive stone. Of the 
many falls hereabout, “Mills” is as beautiful 
as the “Maiden Hair” of the Golden State’s 
wonderland, and “Red Blanket” and “Moss- 
brae Falls” present inspiring pictures framed 
in mossy boulders and clumps of fern. 

The Natural Bridge, nature’s everlasting 
stone structure across the boiling and sweep- 
ing waters of the Rogue, is another of the 
many wonders of this region. Here many 
campers come regularly to taste the joys of 
Nature’s freedom, and while communing with 
her, be invigorated and strengthened both in 
mind and body by the pure atmosphere, by 
the balsam of the fir and the pine, by the 
murmuring waters and the cool shade. 

The route into this wonderland is by wagon 
road from Medford or Gold Hill, two days’ 
travel. The road follows the Rogue the entire 
distance, the river having cut a natural pass 
through the Cascades. Being a land of 
enchantment, where deer sport in herds, bears 
are plentiful, and fish play and frolic in its 
crystal streams, those who visit here once 
return with each coming of summer to be 
bathed in the cool fragrance of its forests, 
and be baptized into the freedom enjoyed by 
the mountaineer. 

Dennis H. StTovatt. 
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SALEM INDIAN SCHOOL 


The Salem Indian School, at Chemawa, Ore- 
gon, is one of the oldest institutions of the 
kind in the country. It was originally estab- 
lished at Forest Grove in 1880, and moved to 
Chemawa, five miles north of Salem, in 1885. 
The citizens of Salem, and Marion county 
donated 177.32 acres of land to secure its 
location at Chemawa, which was increased the 
next year by the purchase of 84.92 acres by 
the pupils of the school from their earnings 
in the hop fields and on farms adjoining the 
school, and later 82.83 acres were purchased 
hy the Government, giving the school, at the 
present time, a farm of 345.07 acres of land. 
From the first, the 
school has had a steady 
growth until now it has 
a capacity of six hun- 


dred pupils, requiring 
a force of employes 
and instructors num- 


bering forty-one. 

Chemawa has always 
stood in the front rank 
as an industrial school, 
and the northwest has 
many farmers — and 
graduates from its de- 
‘partments. ‘The South- 
Cronise, photo ern Pacific Railroad 

E. L, CHALCRAFT passes directly through 

the beautiful grounds, 
which are kept up by labor of the Indian 
pupils. Trains, on the main line between 
Portland and San Francisco, stop at the 
main entrance to the school. 

The faculty includes many able instructors, 
and the school has had the benefit of their 
service for several years. The superintendent, 
Edwin I.. Chaleraft, entered the service in 
1883, serving at Chehalis, Puyallup, Salem, 
Wind River, Wyoming, then Supervisor of 
Indian Schools, and then back to Salem. His 
assistant, W. P. Campbell, will celebrate his 
silver wedding anniversary in the employ of 
Uncle Sam on the first of next September. 
He was disciplinarian at Carlisle for thirteen 
years, and superintendent at Sisseton, South 
Dakota, Wind River, Wyoming, Warm 
Springs, then to Salem. He has always taken 
a great interest in athletic work and in the 
social side of the life at Government schools. 
He has seen Chemawa grow from three hun- 
dred to eight hundred pupils. 

The corp of employés. comprises physician, 
nurse, classroom teachers, instructors in farm- 
ing, gardening, dairying, mechanical trades, 
matron, and includes nine Indians, mostly 
graduate of the school. One, the disciplin- 
arian, David EK. Brewer, has been with the 
institution since it was opened at Forest 
Grove—first as a pupil and later as an em- 
ploye. For fifteen years he has had personal 
control of the boys, numbering sometimes 
more than one-half of the enrollment. 

The instruction covers all branches taught 
in the grammar schools of the country, and 
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industrial training to boys is given in farm- 
ing, gardening, carpentering, wagon-making, 
blacksmithing, shoe and harness-making, 
tailoring, printing, plumbing, baking, steam 
and electrical engineering. The girls, first of 
all, are taught to be good housekeepers and 
home-makers, to which is added special in- 
struction in dressmaking, tailoring and 
nursing. 

The literary and industrial departments are 
equipped with modern appliances for the in- 
struction of the pupils and in performing the 
work of the school. The correlation of. lit- 
erary and industrial features are properly 
adjusted to produce a well-rounded educa- 
tion, and stimulate the best qualities of the 
individual. The distinct individuality of the 
Indian pupil, which ‘is varied as in any other 
race, is recognized and cultivated. While lit- 
erary instruction does not go beyond the 
common school grades, the industrial instruc- 
tion is continued until the pupils are equipped 
to earn their living with their hands and pos- 
sess confidence to meet their white brethren 
on equal footing in the industrial world. The 
numerous young Indian men who have left 
school and are now leading useful lives 
through the northwest as farmers, black- 
smiths, millmen, tailors, engineers, electricians 
and laborers, demonstrate the value of the 
institution to the commonwealth of Oregon 
and the northwest country, in arousing the 
dormant traits of a sturdy race to their 
former zeal, and directing them into the chan- 
nels of good citizenship. 


Epwarp LL. CHarcrarr. 


JOE’S EXPERIENCES 


Joe Doud was not a son of the West, but he 
had the Western adventurous spirit. He was 
born in Pennsylvania, and as a young man 
clerked in one of the general colliery stores. 
He was in the midst of the Molly Maguire 
troubles, and there acquired a refined appetite 
for the excitement of frontier life. 

After the troubles subsided in Pennsylvania 
it was too quiet for Joe, and he started west. 
At that time Dodge City, Kansas, was in its 
prime as a rough and ready western metropo- 
lis. It was the end of the old San Antonio 
trail and sociability was enlivened almost 
nightly by the lively cowboy shooting up the 
town. 

In Dodge, Joe Doud soon took on the ways 
of the frontier. He was sober, industrious 
and with his easy-going courteous manner he 
soon made friends. His quiet, though refined 
and persistent curiosity always seemed _ to 
locate him near by when any excitement was 
to take place. After a short time he joined 
a cattle outfit engaged in driving cattle from 
San Antonio to Dodge, and, although he knew 
nothing about range life, he soon fell into 
cowboy ways. 

Whatever Joe Doud was, he was honest and 
sincere. He had picked up many range 
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phrases, but he knew his companions would 
soon learn that his feet were tender, so when 
they were about to get ready for a round-up, 
Joe went to an old range-rider called “Uncle 
Harris,” and said: “Unk, I’m no cowboy so 
I want you to put me next. I'll do the square 
and stay in the game, but you must tell me 
how to do it.” 

This talk from the young man flattered 
Uncle Harris and he promised to post the 
“short-horn.” They rode often together and 
when the round-up came Joe had learned the 
use of the riata, roping, tying and handling 
a steer, and what to do in a stampede, and 
many other important points in cowboy life. 
In a few days they were off on the trail, 
bound for Dodge, and Uncle Harris asked for 
Joe to be his partner. 

For many months they rode the trail 
together and had many hair-breadth escapes 
and exciting incidents and none but Uncle 
ever knew that Joe was a tenderfoot. 

Joe Doud seemed to possess the required 
western faculty to fit in and make good 
wherever he happened to be, and for whatever 
turned up, while as a cowboy he was present, 
as usual, when anything happened. A few 
years later he managed a grocery store near 
Laredo, Texas. There were killings suf- 
ficiently frequent to make life interesting. He 
soon learned Spanish and was respected alike 
by Greaser and Gringo. After awhile he 
longed for new fields and was soon in Albu- 
querque with Bob Phelps selling pianos. 

Joe did not know much about music or the 
piano business but he was a good salesman. 
Selling pianos even in New Mexico was rather 
a tame pastime so he became the manager of 
the railroad eating house at Coolridge. Cool- 
ridge at that time did not boast of much more 
than the headquarters of two section gangs 
and the eating house where two passenger 
trains took meals. ‘The elite of Coolridge 
consisted of Joe Doud, hotel manager, Tim 
McCarthy, section foreman, and ‘Trinidad 
Pete, the Indian chief. Trinidad Pete when 
off the range lived very much like a white 
man and enjoyed white man’s pastimes. He 
enjoyed a social game of cards and so did 
Tim and Joe and together they made up a 
frequent party at three-handed crib. 

Tim McCarthy was an industrious, quiet 
young man. He had little to say to any one. 
It was said that he had wealthy relations in 
the east and that he was a very refined man 
for a section boss. However that may be, he 
never referred to his past and as Joe had a 
little history of his own the most interesting 
subject between them and about the only one 
discussed was “15-2, 15-4 and a pair,” ete. 
Thus they drifted along for a couple of years 
when Joe was transferred to California. He 
was at Mojave, Pixley, Lathrop, and Bakers- 
field in the days of Stackpole and Lincoln 
when the principal dessert was prunes, prunes, 
prunes. 

This was long before the days of oil dis- 
covery, but there was usually enough excite- 
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ment in Kern and Bakersfield to keep’ the 
people alive. When they were too quiet Bert 
Packard or some of the boys would propose 
something to awaken the multitude. One 
quiet hot night a fireman, Big Jumbo, walked 
up to the bar and leaned lazily over the 
counter. Beside the cash register were two 
Colt’s six shooters that were kept convenient 
for emergency. Ed Ashman was behind the 
bar and asked the visitor his pleasure. Ed 
had been bar king in Tombstone, Arizona, 
where six shooters were as common as combs 
and tooth brushes. He had seen more than 
one man go down with his boots on. He had 
assisted Dr. Goodfellow save the life of more 
than one man from an overdose of cold lead 
and this was before the days of modern 
surgery. 

Jumbo eyed the six shooters and in his 
characteristic half lazy way said, “Ed, I'll 
treat the crowd if you'll fire off both them 
guns.” 

The words were no sooner out of his mouth 
than Ashman had the two guns in the air 
firing a fusilade into the ceilings. About the 
same instant they heard a scrambling and 
yelling overhead. In a few minutes the bar- 
room was crowded and Harry Lewis came 
down to see what had happened. He had 
been in bed just over the bar when the shoot- 
ing commenced and one ball had pierced the 
mattress and struck him in the fleshy part of 
the thigh, but not with sufficient force to 
break the skin. The bar business was good 
for the rest of the night. 

A few months later the west side of the San 
Joaquin valley was opened and Joe took a 
hotel of his own at Mendota and there was a 
happy reunion. Uncle Harris was installed 
as chief bar king and clerk, and other old 
friends of the range here helped him enjoy 
peace and plenty. 

Cuartes V. Cross. 


BOOK NOTE 


“Poems From Desk to Door-Step” is the 
title of an attractive work of verse by Floyd 
QO. Raze, recently published for the author by 
the Review and Herald Publishing Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. The writer has a 
wholesome, optimistic view of life, which 
makes the volume decidedly worth while. 
Price, $2.00. 


SOME NEW IDEAS 


The well-known firm of Liebig Company 
is publishing a new cook book by Mrs. S. T. 
Rorer, who is certainly the leading authority 
on cooking in the United States today. This 
new cook book of Mrs. Rorer’s is brimful of 
new ideas, contains sixty pages of up-to-date 
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recipes, and describes how to serve dishes to 
please the eye as well as the taste. Don’t go 
on in the old way, try the modern way of 
cheaper yet better cooking. This book will 
show you how. All you have to do to get this 
fine, useful cook book, absolutely free, is to 
send your address on a postal to Liebig’s Ex- 
tract of Meat Co., Ltd., 120 Hudson street, 
New York. 


THE DREAMER’S GIRL 


I’ve lov’d her more than twenty years 
I’ve written countless rhymes about her 
And as my thirtieth birthday nears 

I know I could not live without her. 


She’s gentle, womanly, refined, 

Her eyes along life’s pathway light me 
Tho’ I am not of angel kind 

She whispers to me all I might be. 


I love her more than fame or pelf 
I love her more than life itself 
I loved her when a boy—I love her yet 
The girl that I have never met. 
F. Currrorp Haris. 


A VINEYARD EXPERIMENT 
FARM . 


The largest single gift of inheritance ever 
received by the University of California is the 
estate of M. Theo. Kearney, late of Fresno, 
who has bequeathed his entire property to the 
university, suggesting in his will the estab- 
lishment of the “Kearney Agricultural Expe- 
rimental Station,’ as an adjunct of the 
Department of Agriculture of the University. 
Mr. Kearney’s magnificent bequest consists 
for the most part of land. He made his home 
on the Fruit Vale estate, near Fresno, a 
ranch of some 5400 acres. ‘There are 
3000 acres in alfalfa, 1200 acres of vineyard, 
hundreds of acres in citrus and deciduous 
fruit trees of many varieties, ornamental 
grounds of more than 200 acres in extent, 
containing a wonderful variety of trees, shrubs 
and flowers, a fine adobe dwelling which cost 
$20,000, and a very complete equipment of 
excellent packing-houses, shops, stables, poul- 
try yards and other farm buildings and 
appurtenances. ‘The value of the bequest is 
probably between $800,000 and $900,000. 

Mr. Kearney died in May, while on his way 
to Europe. His beneficent purposes had been 
unknown not only to the community, but to 
the university as well. President Wheeler 
SaVs: 

“With the establishment of a station at 
l'resno the state will now be wonderfully well 
equipped. The Pathological station which, 
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under provision of the last legislature, was 
provided for southern California, will be 
situated at Riverside, with an adjunct labora- 
tory for investigation of certain plant diseases 
at Whittier.* Therewith southern California 
is admirably provided. The station at Fresno 
will provide for the southern part of the great 
valley. Davisville will provide for the central 
and northern sections. The prospect for a 
greatly enlarged activity in agricultural ex- 
perimentation has been suddenly enlarged. 
For the next year the university has as new 
material, not only the farm at Davisville, the 
station at Riverside and the station at Fresno, 
but the United States money to be derived 
from the Adams bill, $24,000 a year for the 
advancing of scientific work in agriculture. 
Hitherto the means at our disposal for the 
agricultural work have been ludicrously inade- 
quate to the vast expanse of the state and the 
variety of its agricultural needs and diffi- 
culties. Evidently we are, with the year 1907, 
to enter upon a new era.” 


LATENT REBELLION 
A little boy was heard to say: “It’s wicked 
not to mind, but I wish it wasn’t.” 
* * *& ¥* 
He speaks for us who speaks our mind, 
And we are debtors to the child 
Who utters for our human kind 
The wish for life a little wild. 


We are but older children still, 
Though gray with adding sin to sin; 

We fret against that Higher Will 
Which binds our restless freedom in. 


The fruit forbidden we would taste, 

And charming tempters tempt us now 
As in the garden, run to waste 

Since Adam had the primal row. 


Is it wicked not to mind? ’Tis surely so; 
The sting of birch we know too well, 
And smart of slipper, heel and toe, 
That drew from us a treble yell. 


The rigors of the home and school 
Remain, disguised in later life; 

We can not ever play the fool 
Without a hornet’s nest of strife. 


We wish—ah, so does half our vagrant race, 
That Will with Law was never crossed, 
And life could take a faster pace 
Without the pain of being bossed. 


Oh! charming frankness of the child! 
He utters but the heart’s desire 
When, all its passions running wild, 
It flames with life’s rebellious fire. 
A. J. WELLS. 
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HOW NATURAL 


By W. S. Wricut 











When the World awakened that morn 
In April,- and started to yawn, 
was opened a gap, 
Which affected the map 
Ina manner most truly forlorn 











DISAPPOINTMENT 


The screening palms, the shaded lights, 
A charming melody to warm 

Half-hearted daring, which incites 
Avowals reckoned out of form. 


His eyes are wide, hers closed to dream 
That love will out and patience crown, 
Iie speaks so low, what does he mean? 
“Then may I call on you in town?” 
Tuomas C. SPEARMAN. 


DOCTOR STUDENTS 


\n important step in medical education in 
California has been taken by the University 
of California in transferring from San Fran- 
cisco to Berkeley all instruction in the first 
two years of the College of Medicine. Stu- 
dents desiring admission to the medical de- 
partment of the university must have com- 
pleted certain studies in physics, chemistry, 
zo-ology, German, and French which ordi- 
narily require two years of residence at a uni- 
versity or college of good standing. The first 
two years of the strictly professional work 
is devoted to anatomy, physiology, and pa- 


} 


thology. It is believed by the University that 
training in these disciplines may best be 
received at the seat of the university, where 
the opportunities of laboratories and libraries 
in allied subjects are immediately available, 
and where a thoroughly scientific atmosphere 
prevails. These departments of anatomy, 
physiology, and pathology, with their very 
complete and thoroughly modern equipment, 
will be removed to Berkeley during the pres- 
ent summer. 


THE WAY O’ THE WARL’ 
(A Lament of the Expatriated Scot) 


Oh, it’s no’ a lichtsome thing to twine * 
Frae folk that lo’e you dearly, 
An’ it’s only when we’re gane lang syne 
Their love shines oot so clearly— 
Which is aye the way o’ the warl’. 


But years gang by, an’ oor hairts inflame, 
Gath’rin’ thegither o’ gear; ** 
An’ a’ that’s writ to the folk at hame 
Is oor greetin’s at New Year— 
But it’s aye the way o’ the warl’. 


Time aye gangs by and we've done richt weel, 
An’ gear we've gat in plenty; 
Oor sweet wee Lass grows up genteel, 
An’ we are yin wi’ the gentry 
That too is the way o’ the warl’. 


Then comes a day when oor hairts grow sair 
For sicht o’ hame an’ mither; 
So awa’ we gang to meet aince mair— 
An’ wi’ us tak’—anither; 
For that is the way o’ the warl’. 


Wi’ siller to spare we cross the seas 
An’ gifties bring—fu’ braw an’ fine; 
The guid folks’ lives will tak’ fresh lease 
Forgettin’ the lonesome days lang syne. 
Ye ken it’s the way o’ the warl’. 


But it’s no’ in the auld house we find them, 
Where as bairnies we played by the ’oor, 


The tears spring t’ oor een an’ blind them— 


For a strange figure stands at the door. 
An’ it’s aye the way o’ the warl’. 


A bare little heidstane speaks their hame 
An’ gie’s uncanny reminder— 
We ken hoo muckle we've been to blame, 
An’ wish we had been kinder. 
But it’s aye the way o’ the warl’. 


Then back t’ oor ain graun hame we turn 
First erectin’ a handsome cairnie ; 
The love that was the auld folks’ due 
We'll lavish noo on oor bairnie 
Isn’t it aye the way o’ the warl’? 
JAMES DE ConLay, JR. 


* Twine to part, to leave. 


** Gear—property, wealth. 
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AN AID TO MODERN BUSINESS. 


By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 


HERE was a time when personality 

ruled business and gave it an imperish- 

able tradition, when vast commercial 
enterprises sprang from one man’s efforts 
and generations plucked the rich fruits of his 
endeavors. It was the era of the business 
men of the old school, the forerunners of the 
builders of our empire of industry. Perhaps 
it was some shipping prince whose fleet of 
clipper ships touched at far-away wharves 
to exchange Yankee products for the treasure 
of the storied East; perhaps it was a mer- 
chant king who turned cheese into dollars 
and ruled a dusty counting-room with an iron 
hand; or perhaps it was some mill lord from 
whose myriad looms was spun the glittering 
fabric of a great fortune. But whether the 
old master of trade moved with stately mien 
and ponderous gait through ship, mill, or 
store, his business was conducted after the 
very simple and unwritten law and in the 
good old way. 

“Why bother about frills and secretaries?” 
said these old merchants as they made their 
way serenely emid the changing tides of men 
and affairs. Personality and integrity were 
the very Gibraltar upon which the unyielding 
structure of their fortunes were reared. 
There was dignity and glamour about their 
calling. It was a very great honor to be a 
great merchant. These men merged their 
names into the history of their times, and 
they turned “keen, untroubled” faces upon 
the dangers that hurled lesser men to their 
ruin. When they died, their sons succeeded 
them. Sons came and sons went, and old 
businesses seemed destined to go on forever. 

But as these old merchants faded from the 
market-place swift changes were shaking the 
foundations of the regime that long years of 
fidelity had builded. A wonderful commer- 
cial expansion swept the country, uprooting 
all business traditions. It followed a marvel- 
ous development, the annexing of every state 
and country to the growing empire of busi- 
ness. Invention had come to the aid of busi- 
ness and sped it on with tingling leaps. A 
fleet of steel steamers succeeded every old- 
time clipper ship, pulsing factories rose where 
the ancient looms had whirred, and towering 
skyscrapers reared their roofs where musty 
warehouses had stood. Commerce followed 


the flag, and the nation was rushed into the 
thrilling race for world-trade. Fierce com- 
petition succeeded the dignified calm of the 
old business days, and the game was to the 
swift and to the quick. 

But what of the character of business? 
Business underwent a complete evolution, 
and the last vestige, save honor, of the old 
order of things was swept away, with few 
exceptions. In that mighty evolution which 
had fairly hurled the United States far into 
the van of the struggle for world-commercial 
power the very methods of business changed. 
Vast volumes of trade, coupled with the 
many-sided phases of modern industry, made 
new and exacting demands upon man’s 
ingenuity and resource. ‘The time had gone 
when one man could steer a great business 
through the swift eddies of competition and 
progress to devious paths that touched at 
many lands. Industries with a hundred 
branches; railroads that employed armies 
and made and unmade states; enterprises 
that girdled the globe,—these were the 
Titanic activities that man was called upon 
to harness. 

What happened? Business became organ- 
ized as never before. It became as consum- 
mate a plan of action as ever Napoleon 
wielded to crush the Allies of Europe. In 
short, business became a science that had for 
its aim the elimination of failure and the 
complete enhancement of financial success. 

The old-time business man carried much of 
the plan and detail of his undertakings in his 
head. His business developed itself, and he 
merely guided it. It was a tradition that 
certain volumes of business, like history, 
repeated. But with the new science of busi- 
ness came the business engineer. He was the 
concrete symbol of an era of organization and 
system; a business doctor who prescribed 
for a business that was ill and failing, 
who applied strenuous remedies. - He laid out 
business campaigns as a civil engineer laid out 
the route of a railroad for a syndicate. The 
parallel was easy. On the one hand was an 
untilled business field ready to be broken for 
a golden harvest; on the other was a virgin 
country to be linked with bonds of steel. 

What did the business engineer do? First 
of all, he revolutionized business methods. 
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He showed men how to conduct their busi- 
ness better than they had done before. He 
showed them where waste was eating up their 
profits; where energy was going to naught; 
where concentration might increase output; 
and how worry, that eternal menace of pros- 
perity and health, could be vanquished. Best 
of all, he did away with the old-time theory 
that a man had to wait six months to find 
out how his affairs stood. “Know how you 
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stand every day at the close of business,” said 
the business engineer. And he proved it. He 
introduced systems for the use of looseleaf 
ledgers and card catalogues, by which a man 
at 5 o'clock every day knew just what his 
profits and his losses were. What is the result ? 
No more illusions about being on the sunny 
side of the business street when you are in 
reality verging on the edge of bankruptcy. 
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But the business engineer did more than 
this. He organized great industrial enter- 
prises so that system ruled them just as the 
personality of the old-time business man dom- 
inated his establishment. He took a great 
manufacturing company, for example, that 
had eighty branch stores all over the United 
States. He made a series of charts that 
covered comprehensively every phase of the 
business. By their use the head of the great 
business could sit at his desk in 
the morning and have spread be- 
fore him the very vitals of his 
whole vast business. He could 
see what every department was 
doing—just how the line of out- 
put paralleled the line of sale (and 
this was a vastly important thing 
to know); he could observe at a 
glance just what his supply of raw 
material was; how many men were 
at work, and how they did their 
work. In brief, he sat there with 
his finger on a business pulse that 
throbbed in every State. 

But the greatest example of 
business system is in the conduct 
of The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, of Newark, N. J., with its 
practically perfect plan of hand- 
ling and recording the tremen- 
dous detail incidental to the opera- 
tion of six and one-half million 
policies all in force. With every 
labor-saving device known to mod- 
ern business invention and conven- 
ience, the company is able to mini- 
mize its expenses. For example, it 
has its own complete printing 
plant, where all the enormous 
amount of supplies are printed, 
and where the company publica- 
tions, which have a circulation of 
3,000,000, are published. It has 
actuarial machines that turn out 
complete records in less than a 
minute. This annihilation of all 
unnecessary expense makes possible liberal 
dividends for policyholders. The system of 
recording has been brought to its highest 
development by the Prudential Company. 
Every detail of the great insurance under- 
taking is concentrated and recorded, so that 
any detail can be referred to without the least 
delay, which not only means system, but pro- 
claims economy. 
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Business, then, has been reduced to a 
science. The man at the head of it was like 
a general conducting a military campaign. 
It was a fascinating science,—instead of re- 
searchers, there were alert, eager-brained busi- 
ness men, searching every law of demand and 
supply, probing every possibility, exploring 
new fields of commercial conquest. In the 
uncertain crucibles of speculation and ambi- 
tion they stirred vast enterprises into dazzling 
results. 

Thus men built their shining structures 
on the vast checkerboard of business. But 
the grim factor Death had to be reckoned 
with, Man, however, had found a way to 
provide against the uncertainty of life, and 
the way was through life insurance. As 
business had made its mighty strides, life 
insurance had kept pace. As business had 
become reduced to an exact science, so had 
life insurance been perfected until its all-pro- 
tecting arms sheltered a whole world. It put 
an infallible safeguard about the most sacred 
institution in the world—the home. Business 
men were quick to appreciate its value to 
them, for it became a sure and certain invest- 
ment, an unerring means to economy; and 
the policy became a negotiable paper that was 
a sterling asset. 

But how was life insurance to protect busi- 
ness as it was protecting millions of homes? 
The Prudential, of Newark, made it possible 
with a partnership policy that was destined 
to become an inseparable aid to business. Be- 
hind this great company was the personality 
of United States Senator John F. Dryden, 
who had founded and developed it until it be- 
came a monument of impregnable insurance 
protection. The joint-partnership policy was 
evolved upon this theory: “If men can suc- 
cessfully insure their lives for their families, 
why not insure for their partners or their 
business?” So the plan of partnership insur- 
ance was evolved, in which a group of men 
associated in business could insure themselves 
for each other’s benefit or for the benefit of 
the firm, and thus guarantee the integrity of 
the institution. 

The plan developed and put into wide and 
successful operation by the Prudential is as 
simple and economical as it is far-reaching 
in its beneficial effects. Brown, Smith, and 
Jones, for example, are engaged in business 
in New York. They are healthy, insurable, 
and their business prospers. One day Brown 
says to his partners: 

“What would happen if one of us died 


suddenly?” In the midst of life, with suc- 
cess smiling at them from every side and the 
future beckoning alluringly before them, this 
was not a pleasant prospect. There was a 
pause. Then Jones said: 

“TI guess there would be great confusion 
and no one would know where he stood.” 

Presently Smith remarked: ‘We'd have 
to take in another partner, I suppose.” 

But Brown broke in at this juncture: “I 
have a remedy for this contingency which is 
liable to come any time and when we are 
least prepared. Let us take out a Prudential 
joint-partnership insurance in favor of the 
business. Then things will go on all right, 
no matter what happens.” 

So they took out a Prudential partnership 
policy. Brown was thirty-nine years old, 
Smith was forty-two, and Jones was forty. 
Each took out a policy for $10,000. The 
beneficiary for the $30,000 of insurance was 
the firm. The combined annual premium 
was $993.10, which was paid out of the firm’s 
sinking fund as a legitimate expense. 

What was the result? From the day those 
policies reposed in the firm’s safe, a keener 
confidence pervaded the business that was like 
tonic to the partners. The whole foundation 
of the business seemed safer and surer. These 
men, knew absolutely that no matter how 
suddenly death might stalk among them the 
business which they had reared with patient 
hands and hopeful hearts was immune from 
disintegration, which the death of one of their 
number might have caused. 

But the insurance was not the only benefit 
that this group of policies bestowed. They 
had also the confidence and the constant satis- 
faction that protection afforded. There was 
still another. Their credit was enhanced. 
One day an opportunity presented itself fora 
business deal of considerable scope. A sum 
of money beyond that in hand was necessary, 
and since the greater part of the firm’s 
available security was employed, the partners 
were in a quandary. Suddenly Jones had an 
inspiration. 

“How about our partnership policy and the 
loan which the Prudential will make to us?” 
he exclaimed. 

“Sure enough,” replied the partners. It 
was put into the breach and was a ready 
security; the money was secured and the 
deal was consummated, the profit secured, 
and the loan restored. 

Then one day the tragic news was flashed 
to the office: “Smith is dead.” He had 
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passed away suddenly in the night. In the 
ordinary course of events which follow such 
a misfortune there would have been endless 
confusion and a yawning gap in the business, 
to be instantly filled at any cost or the result 
to the firm would be serious. Ready money 
is always necessary at such times. Long 
experience has taught that in these crises 
$10,000 in available cash is worth more than 
ten times that sum at any other time, for it is 
sometimes difficult to convert assets, however 
valuable, quickly into cash. That is why so 
many rich men have large policies which pro- 
vide ready money in just such emergencies. 
But in the case of Smith there was the 
Prudential partnership policy, which was the 
ready wedge, ready to be driven straight 
into the emergency. There was a check for 
$10,000 the next day; it bridged over all 
troubles, and permitted no menace to the 
integrity of the business. 

But assume that the partners lived. The 
benefit would be just as great. Since the 
elusive Elixir of Life remains undiscovered, 
the uncertainty of earthly existence menaced 
these men as all other mortals. Yet the pol- 
icy girded them with confidence and granted 
them immunity from worry. No matter what 
happened, they were protected. The policy, 
therefore, represented at all times, not only a 
safeguard, but an infallible asset for the real- 
ization of money and the building up of 
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credit. If one of the partners, or all of 
them, retired from business, the policies could 
be changed so as to make the wives the bene- 
ficiaries. The protection was continuous. 
Thus, life insurance has taken its place as 
essential to the safe and systematic conduct 
of business,—a first and last aid to the busi- 
ness man. 

The value of life insurance remains un- 
impaired. When President Dryden, of the 
Prudential, at his own request, was summoned 
to appear before the Armstrong investigat- 
ing committee in New York he declared on 
the stand, in answer to the question why his 
company maintained a large surplus, that it 
represented security,— the first and unalter- 
able purpose of the company. As the ratio 
of mortality and the expense of insurance are 
lessened each year, so does the attitude of 
the company toward its policyholders become 
correspondingly more liberal. 

We have seen how life insurance maintains 
the integrity of business. So does it in a 
larger sense preserve the unity of the Ameri- 
can home. It makes possible those vital 
forces that provide the bone and sinew of 
our national life. Viewed in the light of our 
civilization, it has taken a high and unim- 
peachable place in the destiny of the nation. 
Tor in the perfect security of the people 
lies the real hope and safeguard of the 
democracy. 
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